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Hydro-Electric Power Bonds 
Netting 6% 
A First Mortgage bond issue of $350,000 secured by an exceptionally efficient water 
power development and modern plant located in one of the most rapidly growing and 
prosperous sections of the United States. 


1. The security is conservatively valued at $700,000, the bonds being 
issued at the extremely conservative rate of $60 per horse power 





developed. 
2. In accordance with our usual plan the bonds mature serially and 
the margin of security will rapidly increase. 


3. Net earnings of several times the average annual requirement for 
principal and interest are protected by contracts with reliable 
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concerns. 
4. The bonds are guaranteed and this guarantee places behind them 
additional assets worth nearly three times the amount of the issue. 


A developed water power is a perpetual income-producing asset of increasing value, 
and we strongly recommend the bonds of this issue for investors seeking a con- 


servative investment for their July funds. 
Ask for Circular No. 719 M. 


Peabody; Houghtfeling & Co. 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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The “Eternal Or” of the Librarian 
Francis F. Browne, editor of The Dial, Chicago. 


Libraries are:-made of books, and the 
collecting and dispensing of these is the 
chief end and aim of the good librarian’s 
life; there may be points of interest 
between him and one whose work, in 
quite a different way, has been con- 
cerned with books,—who, like the libra- 
rian, hag lived his life among them; who 
has written them, edited them, printed 
them, published them; who, most of all, 
has been engaged in attempts at estimat- 
ing them, trying to form a judgment of 
their rank and value, not only in cold 
and formal print, but often in a prior 
stage of their existence, before they 
were printed, with many aspiring manu- 
scripts that never would be books at all; 
who has always been glad to praise them 
when he could, sorry to blame them 
when he must, and anxious chiefly to 
arrive as nearly as might be at a just 
and fair appraisal of their worth. And 
here, it would seem, might perhaps be 
found matters of common interest re- 
garding books, and topics bearing upon 
the work and problems of librarians. 

For many, if not for most, librarians 
the most vexing problem of their profes- 
sional lives is, perhaps, the ever-pressing 
problem of book-selection. Every new 
book that is presented or announced 
flings at them its disturbing challenge. 
The average library can buy but few of 
all the books that are offered, and but one 
of the many the librarian would like to 
buy. Which shall it be?—This? OR 
That? OR T’Other? Ever the “Eternal 
OR,” and ever the necessity of choosing. 
The problem is a more than doubly com- 
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plex one, since every choice of a book for 
purchase involves the rejection of others 
perhaps equally desirable. This rejec- 
tion, indeed, is often the most trying part 
of the affair, since it seems to affix to 
many excellent and desirable books the 
stamp of the librarian’s disapproval. But 
they cannot possibly accept all the books 
that are offered them. They must weigh, 
deliberate, and choose. And so comes the 
“Eternal OR,” the hard necessity of 
choosing. And the choice must be made 
wisely—in peril of peace with the Di- 
rectors, and with the Anxious Reader 
who expects to find the special book he 
long has sought and mourns because he 
finds it not. The librarian might weli 
take to heart a paraphrase of Carlyle’s 
words from Goethe,— 

“Scan all the Book Lists— 

Study their pages 

Of books for all ages— 

Then hear the Voices: 

Choose well, your choice ts 

Brief and yet endless.” 


The problem of book-buying is, of 
course, much harder for a librarian than 
for a private buyer.. Not only is it more 
difficult for a conscientious person to 
spend another’s money than to spend his 
own, but the considerations involved in 
the selection are vastly more complex. 
The librarian must not only take the 
responsibility of making purchases for 
other people, but must distribute his pur- 
chases as judiciously as he can through 
all fields and provinces of literature. Not 
only must his quest extend to the general 
fields of science, history, or philosophy, 
where tests of scholarship and knowledge 
may be more definitely applied and the 
judgment of experts be available for his 
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guidance, but he must be alive to the 
claims of special works in the newer and 
more novel fields of research or specula- 
tion, where the attempt to keep up with 
what is really new and vital while at the 
same time shunning what is freakish and 
unworthy may well bewilder him and 
make him wish there were no such things 
as “advanced thought.” or any further 
“extension of the boundaries of knowl- 
edge.” Biography and memoirs are per- 
haps less difficult—the name of the sub- 
ject and of the writer being sufficient for 
at least a preliminary clue to the impor- 
tance and interest of a book. 

It is in the fields of fancy and imagina- 
tion, however, that the task of sclection 
is undoubtedly hardest—the books which 
appeal to the larger number cf readers, 
and the ones in which the range in merit 
from worst to best is greatest. The most 
dificult problem of all is probably the 
New Novel. Happy is the librarian who 
has a real book committee to take or 
share the responsibility in this field. 
Without this aid he must seek light and 
guidance from wihitever source he may. 
Perhaps he tries—cften vainly—to read 
some of the newer books himself; or a 
kind member of the Board may be per- 
suaded to give the library the benefit of 
his literary zeal and know'edge; or 
friends of the librarian will report their 
impressions of a book—sometimes in too 
diffuse a manner to be of much practica! 
service, sometimes with the cryptic but 
sufficient formula, “n. g.” 

In any event, the most catholic-minded 
and impartial of librarians will not suc- 
ceed in quite satisfying all classes of 
readers. Any general approval of his 
selections he need hardly hope for; ex- 
pressions of disapproval are much more 
likely to be heard. The reader of fiction 
who is impatient for the latest, if not the 
most sensational, novel is scornful at see- 
ing good library money spent for “poky 
old books” on religion and philosophy ; 
while the reader of “solid literature” is 
pained to see the concessions made to the 
perverted tastes of readers of “silly nov- 
els.” All these classes have their rights 





in the library, and a right to the expres- 
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sion of their opinions. The librarian is a 
servant of the people, who are rea'ly his 
employers. He is a literary caterer, 
whose business is to find out what the 
public—his public—want, and to supply 
this want, within reasonable limits, to the 
best of his ability and resources. His 
business in buying books is to buy the 
best of those that are offered ; not merely 
those that are best in themselves, or best 
for him, but those that are best for his 
library and jis public—those that will 
give the most satisfaction and the most 
profit to the community that supports the 
library and him. This does not mean that 
he is not to direct readers and raise the 
standards of taste whenever he can; he 
should try to lead and guide in the right 
direction—but he shovld net be too keen 
to act as guide, nor keep so far ahead of 
the procession as to be out of sight of it. 

The printed aids to the librarian in his 
task of book-selection are so varied and 
numerous that their very abundance is 
an obstacle to their usefulness. They be- 
gin to appear before a book is born ; they 
proclaim its advent; they accompany its 
birth; they attend the various processes 
of its introduction to the public and its 
acceptance or rejection by the world. 
Sometimes they continue after it is dead; 
occasionally a belated review appears of 
a book so long in peaceful desuetude that 
no one remembers that it ever lived. Li- 
brarians must sometimes be wearily 
amused at reading enthusiastic laudations 
of “epoch-making” books that have long 
existed in their consciousness only as un- 
venerated “plugs.” 

The thought suggests itself that the 
usefulness of these printed aids to book- 
selection might be much increased if 
some practicable method could be found 
for classifying them and keeping them in 
some simple and orderly arrangement. 
For the sake of illustration, let it be sup- 
posed that a librarian has a lot of con- 
venient envelopes, each endorsed with the 
title of a new book, starting with some 
printed item when it is first announced— 
when it, like a new planet, “swims into 
his ken.” These announcements could 
be made up, to some extent, from the cir- 
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culars and advertisements of publishers ; 
but these are not at all uniform in style, 
are often indefinite as to the character of 
a book, and are incomplete. Better re- 
sults would doubtless be had by taking 
the regular advance announcement lists 
given by some of the leading literary 
journals preceding the regular spring and 
fal] publishing seasons. The best of these 
lists are systematically and accurately 
prepared with uniform style of entry, 
classification showing kind of book, title, 
name of author and publisher, illustra- 
tions, if any, size and price; and the lists 
are substantially complete, so that thev 
afford a survey of all the forthcoming 
American books, and reprints of English 
books, that are likely to appear between 
one list and its successor. The cutting of 
these lists into slips and pasting them 
upon convenient cards and distributing 
them into their envelopes might be the 
first step toward this “working bibliogra- 
phy,” an ample foundation on which to 
build. It will, of course, be objected that 
such an apparatus would be too compli- 





cated and expensive—far beyond the 
dreams of avarice of the average libra- 
rian; but we are not now considering 


that part of the problem—rather, trying 
to see what results it might lead to. Into 
each envelope might go, next, items of 
information as to when the book was to 
appear; printed items of interest regard- 
ing it or indicating its importance ; clip- 
pings from the better class of trade-lists 
and bulletins of new books; or any pen- 
ciled memoranda that might be worth 
making and saving. In a word, the en- 
velope would become the repository of 
compact and easily accessible information 
about that particular book; and it might 
contain also more private pencil jottings, 
such as “Mrs Jones asks for this,” 
“Dr Pundit praises this author,” ‘‘Miss 
Squeams thinks this is horrid,’ and sim- 
ilar illuminating intimations for the libra- 
rian’s quiet hour. The result would be 
a collection of what might be called foun- 
dation knowledge about rew books, in 
which each book could be recorded and 
considered by itself, without the confu- 
sion of impressions resulting from at- 
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tempts to use the same material unas- 
sorted and in the mass. The librarian 
and assistants would at least know that a 
certain book was coming, and, in a gen- 
eral way, what sort of book it was to be; 
and the sometimes mortifying effect of the 
ingenuous answer to an inquiring reader, 
“Never heard of it,” would largely disap- 
pear. New information could be added 
at any time, and inquiries quickly an- 
swered by turning to these Easy Refer- 
ence Envelopes, which might appropri- 
ately be endorsed “Inquire within for 
whatever is now known” about the par- 
ticular book referred to. 

The most important part of all, and the 
most difficult to consider in limits of time 
and space, is the matter embraced under 
the general term of “Opinions,” includ- 
ing “book reviewing” or “noticing,” 
“book booming” or “puffing,” and other 
minor categories. Into the great field of 
literary criticism in general it is not in- 
tended here to go; the principles of lit- 
erary criticism are matters not tor a par- 
agraph in a brief address, but for a book 
or an extended and finished essay, and 
these are presumably as familiar to libra- 
rians as to other classes of cultivated 
readers. What most concerns the libra- 
rian as book-buyer is the practical ap- 
praisal of books—something which will 
aid him most in grappling with the prob- 
lem of the “Eternal OR” with which this 
paper was begun. In this appraisal, as 
practiced in literary journalism, comes 
first what is known as the “Review,” and 
next what is usually called the “Notice.” 
The terms are rather loosely used; in- 
deed, the one is often only a briefer form 
of the other. The Review is more ex- 
tended, and goes more deliberately into 
a description of the book, with a more 
or less careful consideration of its de- 
fects and merits; the “notice” is usually 
confined to description mainly—though 
in cases where approval or condemnation 
may be safely and wnqualifiedly ex- 
pressed, this is often done tersely and 
emphatically ; and the value of, the opin- 
ion, unsupported by the citations of evi- 
dence that would be expected in a long 
review, will depend on the character of 
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the journal or the writer giving it. The 
ideal appraisal of a book, for the pur- 
poses of a librarian, would be somewhat 
like the analysis of a chemist, formulated 
in the verdict, “Here is what you gave 
me; here is what I find it to contain,” 
signed “Helmholtz, Chemist,’ or “‘Haz- 
litt, Literary Appraiser.” But such short- 
cut processes as are possible for insensate 
matter can hardly be applied to that liv- 
ing thing, that something next to the 
human soul, a Book. 

In one respect, it is true, the really 
authoritative book review should, resem- 
ble a chemical analysis: it should be the 
product of an expert, and bear the war- 
rant of his name—the reputable historical 
scholar for the new book in the field of 
history, the biologist for new researches 
into the origin and mystery of life, the 
geologist for geology, and so on down the 
list. Of course, this method of treating 
books in the domain of exact knowledge, 
of science properly so called, will not ap- 
ply to books of a very different class—to 
poetry and fiction and some other cate- 
gories whose appeal is to the taste and 
judgment and experience of readers, 
rather than to exact knowledge or estab- 
lished principles of science. In these 
cases, so long as taste is something not 
to be disputed about, opinions must con- 
tinually differ. The most we can reason- 
ably ask is that criticism in these fields 
shall represent a taste that is cultivated 
and that rests upon such canons of lit- 
erary art as may fairly be called estab- 
lished. It may properly be required of 
all reviews in serious literary journals 
that they be intelligent and impartial, 
without desire either to praise or blame, 
but only to be just; they should be in- 
structive and informing to the reader; 
they should be interesting, or as interest- 
ing as the subject may reasonably allow ; 
they should be appreciative and sympa- 
thetic rather than destructive and severe, 
not savage for the sake of appearing 
smart; they should be honest,—as free 
from unworthy motives of gain or profit 
as a librarian is free from a desire to 
steal the books entrusted to his care. 
Fairness and disinterestedness must be 
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required of all reviewers; the editor is 
responsible for their selection, but not for 
their opinions. ‘Tell us exactly what you 
think of this book—its merits and de- 
fects, and all about it that you think 
worth while,” are the instructions, ex- 
pressed or understood, sent out with 
every book that goes to a reviewer from 
the editor of any literary journal worthy 
of the name. Even such details as the 
amount of space to be given a book are 
left largely to the reviewer to be decided 
according to his judgment of the book’s 
importance after examination. The com- 
petent and experienced reviewer will 
rightly expect reasonable latitude in such 
matters; and he will rightly expect also 
freedom from editorial interference with 
his opinions and conclusions. With this 
freedom and confidence goes also the as- 
sumption of good faith and fairness on 
the part of the reviewer. He must write 
with a full sense of his responsibility ; he 
must not say things he is not prepared 
to defend and prove if necessary; and he 
must be personally disinterested. Re- 
viewers who, whatever their other qual- 
ifications, make their reviews occasions 
for “‘log-rolling” for friends or “getting 
even” with enemies quickly find them- 
selves undesired by the discerning editor. 
It is not only a matter of conscience—the 
whole existence of a literary journal is 
based on its reputation for honesty and 
fairness; its obligation is always to its 
readers, and its chief value is given by 
the hold it has on their esteem and confi- 
dence. A journal with any pretense to 
influence and standing in the literary 
world could find no shorter road to sui- 
cide than by forfeiting the respect and 
confidence of its readers by sordid meth- 
ods and unworthy aims. It is sometimes 
fancied that advertisers—publishers of 
books—exert a pressure upon literary 
journals adverse to their literary indepen- 
dence. This would mean that the pub- 
lishers—who are usually shrewd and in- 
telligent men—would try to destroy the 
one thing that gives the journal influence 
with its readers and hence value for their 
advertisements ; and publishers worthy of 
the name have not only too much shrewd- 
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ness, but too much self-respect and de- 
cency, for such a course. The hold a 
journal has on its readers is the very 
cause of their advertising in its columns ; 
otherwise they would do their advertis- 
ing in papers of a different class but of 
far greater circulation. 

Some comments have lately been made 
by a competent observer (Miss Helen E. 
Haines, formerly editor of the Library 
Journal) on the decline of book-review- 
ing in this country. If by this term is 
meant the old-fashioned. literary essay, 
with some notable book serving as a text 
—the method used so cleverly by Macau- 
lay and Jeffrey in England, and by Rip- 
ley and Whipple and Lowell here—the 
statement is doubtless true. One expla- 
nation may probably be found in the de- 
cline of the literary essay ; another in the 
immense increase in book-production, 
and in the demand of the book-reading 
public, not for elaborate essays on a few 
books, but for information and appraisals 
on a large number of them. It is obvi- 
ously impossible for any literary journal 
to give extended reviews to all the books 
that might be thought deserving of such 
treatment ; their number is too great. In 
spite of the comparatively small number 
of extended critical reviews now pub- 
lished, there probably never was a time 
when so much attention was given to 
books by the newspapers as now. Twenty 
years ago,the “literary department” or 
. “supplement” was a feature of but a few 
of the larger dailies; now most dailies 
in the larger cities make at least a pre- 
tense to a “literary supplement,” which, 
while-often having no great literary im- 
portance, at least attests the increasing 
volume of new books and the growth of 
interest in them. Authoritative critical 
opinions are scarcely to be looked for 
from such sources ; but they may perform 
a certain service in the diffusion of lit- 
erary news to the general public. 

The librarian’s needs in the appraisal 
of books, and the scheme of “Easy Ref- 
erence Envelopes,” is at the point where 
he has accumulated classified items of in- 
formation about new or forthcoming 
books ; and in some cases his order lists 


would now contain entries, made up from 
these details, of books approved for pur- 
chase. But the most important part of 
his printed aids is yet to reach him—the 
printed opinions whose character and 
varieties have led to a somewhat wander- 
ing survey of their quality and modes. 
The items and quotations sent by publish- 
ers will now begin to come in with the 
“quick” notices and references by the 
daily press; the clippings will increase 
rapidly, to be sorted and placed in their 
appropriate envelopes. 

Then come the more extended and au- 
thoritative reviews, and the larger and 
better notices; and the envelopes per- 
ceptibly swell. In many cases where 
books are. clamored for and an early 
choice desired, many of the envelopes 
would now hold material sufficient for a 
choice. But some important aids are yet 
to come—such as the practical if tardy 
“A. L. A. Book-lists,” the “Book Review 
Digest,’ and others whose handy use is 
known to all librarians. These, added to 
the material already in the envelopes, 
might make a useful part of the equip- 
ment of a library. The objections and 
difficulties of such a plan are obvious; the 
hard-working librarian and_ his _ staff 
might well complain of this additional 
burden; they already have more work 
than they can keep up with, and have no 
time or strength for new and untried 
things, while they are in danger of being 
submerged with the old ones. But, after 
all, ‘‘their fate is the common fate of all”; 
librarians, like other busy people; must 
feel the strain. Many things must be 
neglected, and short-cuts are a necessity. 
Whether what has been suggested, or 
something that might be worked out from 
the first rude outline,might prove a 
short-cut and an aid in an important 
branch of library work, may possibly be 
worth considering. Next to solving prob- 
lems, the best thing we can do is perhaps 
to state or restate them. There is no 
ready solution of all the problems of 
books, or of other problems; and to the 
librarian, as to other mortals, Life will 
doubtless continue to present itself 
largely in terms of an ‘Eternal OR.” 
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The Basis of Support for Public 
Library Work* 
Public 


librarian, library, 


Wash. 


Franklin F. Hopper, 
Tacoma, 

Taxation, a fundamental necessity for 
the maintenance of civilization, must in 
some form provide the chief means of 
support of public libraries. In spite of 
the universal aversion to paying taxes, 
there is no one act which can be per- 
formed by a community which brings in 
so large return to the credit of general 
happiness as the judicious expenditure, 
for public purposes, of a fair percentage 
of general wealth raised by an equitable 
system of taxation. At the same time, 
consider the multitude of services and 
the tremendous demands for expenditure 
which are being forced upon local gov- 
ernment by modern urban life. In a 
paper in the Atlantic Monthly for April, 
ex-Mayor McClellan stated that the gross 
municipal expenditure is increasing at 
the rate of 8.08 per cent per annum, 
which if continued will double in 11 
years, and that the per capita cost is 
increasing at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum, which, if maintained, will double 
in 33 years. He says: 

Even under normal conditions, if the present 
rate of increase in the cost of municipal gov- 
ernment continues, the tax on city real estate 
must ultimately equal its rental value. Of 
course, the moment that this occurs taxation 
has become confiscation, and the dearest wish 
of the pure socialist has been realized. The 
only alternative is retrenchment, retrenchment 
so merciless as to be beyond practical con- 
sideration until the pendulum of public opinion, 
having reached its collectivist limit, begins to 
swing in the opposite direction. Time alone 
can show whether we are on the eve of an in- 
divisualistic reaction or whether the present 
collectivist tendency is destined to grow 
stronger and more wide-spread until it com- 
mits us to a policy of governmental activity 
hitherto undreamed of, and only -possible of 
realization through repudiation of public debt 
and the confiscation of private property. 

We must be awake to the tendency of 
the times, watchful that in the rapid so- 
cial and economic changes the library is 
strengthened in its position in our civic 
life. There is nothing to fear for the 
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library in a possible, ultimate, socialistic 
society or in a city supported by single 
tax, but we must be on our guard. It 
is time we studied more carefully taxa- 
tion in relation to libraries, the principles 
which underlie their support, discover 
their present status in municipal activi- 
ties, and be prepared for the future. 

Four chief considerations are natu- 
rally suggested by the topic, “Basis of 
library support ;” first, the reasons for 
asking for support by taxation; second, 
methods of effectively presenting budg- 
ets to appropriating bodies; third, prin- 
ciples which govern the amount of budg- 
ets, and fourth, means by which libra- 
ries may secure continuously progressive 
support in proportion to advance in effi- 
ciency and work accomplished. 

The reasons why libraries are fully 
justified in asking and expecting ade- 
quate support from their public, whether 
state, county or municipal, have been so 
often fully discussed in meetings of libra- 
rians that there is no need for me to 
dwell upon them here. Ample support 
of free public education needs no argu- 
ment, and it is simple repetition to men- 
tion the solid basis on which libraries rest 
in that respect. It does remain our duty to 
fully and finally convince our citizens of 
our complete justification. Our position 
will never be without danger until every 
one in the community takes for granted 
the value of the public library, and the 
first importance of its support as he does 
the public schools. Certainly such is not 
yet the fact, and we librarians are to 
blame. The so-called “leading classes,” 
the large taxpayers, are as yet merely tol- 
erant, if even cognizant of the existence 
of the public library. We must prove 
to them the important factor which the 
library is in public education, the elevat- 
ing and enriching influence which it 
should have on the character of the peo- 
ple, the economy which it is in the own- 
ership and use of books, the increased 
value which it undoubtedly gives to prop- 
erty, the reduction which its existence 
probably causes in taxes necessary for 
the care of crime, the slight per capita 
cost, the value the business and trades 
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of the city may derive from the efficiently 
administered public library. The work 
which the library commissions are doing 
for the people in small towns, in remote 
communities, for granges and rural de- 
hating clubs, is of the first importance 
in spreading broadcast the conviction of 
the library's value and necessity. 

The presentation of budgets to most 
city councils or state legislatures is one 
of the things which make us librarians 
gray before our time. Fortunate is. the 
librarian whose board of trustees, pre- 
sumably a sympathetic body, has the 
power to levy the library tax. Most of 
us must each vear ask either for a lump 
sum or a percentage of the tax levy from 
the general appropriating body. Difficult 
as may be the task, I believe the publicity 
and the struggle work together for the 
good of the library. If our appropriat- 
ing bodies are made up of the strong, 
businesslike men, they ought to be, they 
will rightly demand full justification for 
the increased appropriations we are cer- 
tain to ask. It is to be feared that few 
library budgets would stand analysis 
from the point of view of an experienced 
financial man. Our estimates for ex- 
penditure, for administration and books 
need more careful preparation. First, 
we must demonstrate that the library is 
efficiently serving the community in strict 
proportion to its resources. We are 
judged not by our promises to do, but 
by what we have done. The more effi- 
cient a city administration is the more 
explicit must be our facts. We must 
show exactly what we have done with 
the money we have already had, and we 
must be able to demonstrate by compari- 
son with other libraries of known effi- 
ciency in the same section of the country 
that the proportion of money spent for 
salaries, books, etc., is right. We must 
show that the cost per capita is attended 
by corresponding use per capita. I find 
that the idea of trained, expert people at 
the head of library departments appeals 
to business men. They know the value 
of efficiency, but we ought to be able to 
prove that our experts keep down costs 
and increase use, that the library re- 
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ceives proper return for the larger sala- 
ries paid. We should be able to show 
what it costs to run the different depart- 
ments in our libraries. For instance, 
what are the costs for preparing books 
for circulation. How many of us know 
just what we pay for ordering, catalog- 
ing and shelf-listing our books? Most 
of us do not care to know, for we real- 
ize we should be ashamed of the facts. 
We may never be asked for these figures 
by our legislatures and our city coun- 
cils, but we should all of us be able to 
compare the cost of these phases of our 
work with those of other libraries. How 
else are we to know if we are getting 
due return for the money spent and at 
what points the outlay shows the best 
returns? But no one of us is able to 
make any such comparison because our 
bookkeeping is so bad and because we do 
not want to make it any better. 

Prof. Goodnow says; “Perhaps no re- 
form in municipal financial administra- 
tion is so desirable as the general adop- 
tion of some effective form of uniform 
accounting, which shall be so framed as 
to make it possible to determine whether 
the administration of a given city is eff- 
cient.” Can anyone doubt that the shoe 
fits the libraries? At the Narragansett 
Pier conference the committee on Li- 
brary Administration submitted an ad- 
mirably simple form for an annual re- 
port, designed specially for the reports 
from libraries to state commissions. We 
have proved the value of this form and 
particularly of its classification gf ex- 
penditures, but surely the time has come 
when the American library association 
needs to adopt and recommend to all 
libraries a more detailed form of ex- 
penditures and for circulation statistics, 
perhaps two forms, one for the larger 


and one for the smaller libraries. We 
have standardized our catalogs, our 


charging systems, our mechanical con- 
trivances, our assistants, and our own 
qualifications until we are all so standard 
we bore one another; but two things 
which need standardizing as much as any 
we have pretty completely overlooked. 
May we not reasonably hope that some 
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committee of the association, perhaps 
working with an expert accountant fa- 
miliar with our requirements, will devise 
a scheme of accounts which will help us 
to know where we are extravagant and 
where stingy,-to compare our:own costs 
with those of our neighbor? We are 
neither businesslike nor sensible until we 
keep our books in such a way that com- 
parisons can’ easily be made. The sug- 
gestion of the secretary of the A, L. A. 
in the last number of the Bulletin for 
reporting and tabulating various library 
statistics is admirable. As to circulation 
statistics, a word later. 

In considering our library expendi- 
tures, it may be of some profit to study 
the recently issued fifth bulletin of the 
Carnegie foundation for the advancement 
of teaching, giving results of investiga- 
tions into what the author considers the 
extravagant and unsystematic administra- 
tion of our colleges. Prof. Bushnell’s 
acute criticism in the Atlantic of the 
standards and arguments presented in 
the bulletin is perhaps equally illuminat- 
ing. Certainly the ‘‘student-per-foot-per- 
hour” or the “circulation-per-diem-per- 
dollar’ standards are not the only meas- 
ures of college or library efficiency. 

To return to the presentation of budg- 
ets: The average city official will do 
what he believes to be his duty by the 
library, but the demands for appropria- 
tions for many municipal enterprises are 
insistent, and we must never for an in- 
stant let him forget his duty to the 
library. Of great value are tables and 
diagrams of increases in number of vol- 
umes and circulation, percentages of in- 
crease in appropriations for the different 
city departments, in population, in valua- 
tion of property; such tables as we find 
in the last report of the Seattle public 
library. It pays to keep councilmen in- 
terested throughout the year not only at 
the time for appropriations. Much de- 
pends on the personal relations between 
librarians and councilmen, even more, [ 
think, than between board and council- 


men, 
Influential men of the city, who have 
no official connection with the library, 
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should see the councilmen in its behalf. 
Appropriating bodies take it for granted 
that boards of trustees and librarians are 
interested to the point of bias, but it is 
another story to have leading business 
men talk library to them. Personally I 
believe that woman’s suffrage is a tower 
of strength for a library. There is no 
force so potent for civic betterment as 
the women’s clubs as they are conducted 
on the Pacific coast. They interest them- 
selves actively in the best things, and I 
know from experience the wonderfu! 
work they can and will do for library 
efficiency. Powerful as were the wom- 
en’s clubs before women were enfran- 
chised, they are to-day in the state of 
Washington, at least, holding the balance 
of the power. May I also say that I per- 
sonally believe the presence of women 
on library boards is of great importance, 
particularly where women’s suffrage ex- 
ists. The increased ease with which ap- 
propriations are secured from city coun- 
cils when women members of theeboard 
appear before them is a sidelight worth 
notice. All over the country the Social- 
ist party is gaining strength. Socialists 
stand for liberal appropriations to public 
institutions, good salaries and _ efficient 
administration. Remember that they will 
work for us if we prove to them our 
cause is just. 

The principles which govern the 
amount of money, libraries are justified 
in expecting for their maintenance have 
received little systematic investigation. 
My brief study and tentative conclusions 
I venture to consider merely an intro- 
duction to the subject. 

Given two cities, each having 100,000 
inhabitants, other things being equal, a 
public library in one city should do as 
much work and be as of much service as 
the other. It should be possible to meas- 
ure in terms of use the normal efficiency 
of either library. It is safe to say that 
our first factor in determining the ex- 
tent of work is populations. But, one city 
is prosperous, progressive, the other is 
not; one has a high property valuation, 
the other is poor. The former city can 
consequently afford to spend more for 
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its public library. The library in the lat- 
ter city will as nearly as possible ap- 
proximate the service and use of that in 
the former city, and it can serve only in 
proportion as the means for service are 
provided. The second factor in deter- 
mining our budgets is the amount of tax- 
able property in the city and the income 
it will produce. Under present condi- 
tions one ought also to take into consid- 
eration city income from licenses, police 
court fines, etc. Single tax would rem- 
edy this complexity; these then are the 
two chief factors in our budgets: first, 
population and library service per cap- 
ita, and second, property values. But 
other factors everywhere must be consid- 
ered—as the location of the city, the 
character of the population (as in the 
South the use per capita will be reduced 
by the non-reading negro population), 
the density of population, affecting the 
number of branch buildings (which in- 
evitably increase per capita cost), the 
special and endowed libraries which tend 
to reduce per capita use and also per 
capita cost, the plans of our library 
buildings, making great differences in the 
cost of administration. You say we can- 
not all fully consider all these factors ; 
we take what we can get. Yes, but that 
is neither science nor business. Perhaps 
if we subject our budgets to scientific 
and business tests, what we get will more 
approximate our needs. Someone may 
say, “All these factors of character of 
population, character of buildings and 
so on, completely alter my special prob- 
lem.” Do they alter the problem more 
than they do that of the public schools? 
The basis of support for the public school 
systems varies in almost as many ways 
as there are states, but school authorities 
have given the subject careful thought, 
and the foundation principles which they 
seem to be actually accepting are illus- 
trated by the practice of some of the 
most advanced states. There seems to be 
a double basis for maintenance (buildings 
are a separate consideration). First, a 
per capita basis; that is the number of 
children of school age in the state. A 
state tax is levied to produce say $to per 
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child. That gives a distinct and equi- 
table foundation for every district of the 
commonwealth. But the character of the 
counties varies, so the county commis- 
sioners are instructed by law to levy a 
county tax which will produce up to a 
certain amount for each child of school 
age, say again $10. -These two levies will 
produce in the maximum, say $20. There 
is another hasis in which ‘one takes into 
consideration primarily property values 
and such other local factors as were re- 
ferred to above. Local school boards de- 
cide how much the local property can 
stand for school purposes in addition to 
the two tax levies already mentioned: 
just what are the local characteristics 
which cause the problem to vary; and 
they then make whatever additional levy 
is necessary to meet the needs. You will 
observe that the law in so far as it ap- 
plies to the state and county tax provides 
an automatic increase in the total income 
in proportion to the increase in the num- 
ber of children of school age. The office 
and traveling expenses of the state boards 
of education are provided by direct ap- 
propriations by the legislature. Now, 
it seems to me the conclusions of those 
states which have either adopted or are 
working toward the plan just outlined 
are suggestive as a basis of support for 
librarians. The population which the 
public schools consider is the number of 
children of school age; the population 
which libraries have to consider is the 
total population. The schools do not 
reach all their population; and certainly 
the libraries do not reach nearly as large 
a percentage of theirs, but the difference 
is not in kind, but one of degree only, 
and that difference will gradually disap- 
pear as our libraries grow in efficiency. 
The organization toward which the pub- 
lic libraries in many of the states are 
tending seems to be roughly about as fol- 
lows: 

(1) A strong central library system 
consisting of commission and _ state 
library, supplying the rural districts, dis- 
trict schools and the small towns with 
library facilities, organizing new libra- 
ries, and in addition acting as the central 
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library storehouse on the lines of the 
New York State library, whose collection 
was so recently destroyed. 

(2) A county library system, supply- 
ing the needs of every nook and corner 
of the counties. To support this dual 
system a state tax might be levied which 
would produce a certain sum for the 
service: the commission should render to 
every inhabitant not served by the county 
libraries, and in case an efficient county 
organization exists, making it unneces- 
sary for the commission to act, the 
amount raised for state tax for such a 
county could be paid over to the proper 
county library board. It should be possi- 
ble to find a unit of per capita cost vary- 
ing of course in different states in pro- 
portion to property valuation and other 
factors. Such a cost unit once discov- 
ered could be embodied in state law and 
the revenue would accordingly increase 
with the increase in population to be 
served. In this way a certain minimum 
amount would come automatically to 
every public library organization in the 
state directly proportional to the popula- 
tion to be served. In addition each 
county should be empowered to levy a 
tax for libraries which would produce 
enough to meet estimated expenses. The 
millage of the state tax would vary with 
the number of people to be served; the 
millage of the county tax would either 
remain the same from year to year, thus 
producing additional revenue as_ the 
county property valuations increase, or 
it would vary between certain maximum 
and minimum limits, the degree of varia- 
tion to be decided by the appropriating 
bodies. So we would have a dual basis 
of support, one a definite minimum in- 
come for the service of each person 
whom it is our duty to serve, and the 
other the additional income increasing 
or diminishing with property valuations. 
Under the present conditions it is possi- 
ble for a municipal library partially to 
adopt some such method by determining 
what a fair cost per capita would be, tak- 
ing into consideration local conditions 
and comparison with other libraries. 


Once having determined such cost per 
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capita, it is easy to find what millage of 
the tax levy would produce the total 
amount. Even if such millage is not pre- 
scribed by state law or city charter, it is 
not difficult to accustom an appropriating 
body to consider a certain rate of tax 
on property as the proper amount to ap- 
propriate each year. Until the relation- 
ship between state commissions and state 
libraries becomes what it is eventually 
likely to become, one organization work- 
ing for all the people of the state, it will 
be difficult to work out a proper basis of 
support for these state institutions, but 
as the organization is gradually perfected, 
it seems that it will become more and 
more easy to determine the proper method 
of their support by some form of com- 
bination of the per capita and the prop- 
erty valuation bases. 

A corporation determines each year 
the degree of its success or failure by the 
return on the investment. If the profits 
are less than they should be, considering 
the volume of business, an investigation 
of the different departments follows 
with a view to reduction in costs. There 
is no absolute test to a librarv’s effi- 
ciency. Comparative study of work ac- 
complished and cost of maintenance must 
be our chief resources. In making com- 
parisons of work, circulation is by no 
means the only test, for much of the 
work and expenditure of libraries is de- 
voted to other fields, such as reference 
work and reading rooms. But it is still 
a fact that comparative statistics of refer- 
ence work and reading room attendance 
are too inaccurate to form a basis for 
comparison. Neither is the number of 
cardholders as yet much of a test, as the 
life of the cards varies altogether too 
much, It remains true then that statis- 
tics of circulation are the best compara- 
tive test we have of work accomplished. 
Unfortunately, even circulation statistics 
are not strictly comparable, so great is 
the divergence in methods of counting. 

Next in importance to the adoption of 
some good definite system of accounting 
it seems to me that the American Library 
Association should adopt some standard 
system for counting circulation statis- 
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tics. Varying rules in regard to the 
loaning of books for two weeks or four 
weeks, the counting of renewals, seven- 
day books, counting circulation of books 
loaned to schools, clubs, ete., are merely 
some of the reasons why accurate com- 
parison is so difficult. However, in or- 
der to come to any conclusion at all, we 
must find some basis of comparison if it 
is only approximate. 

In collecting some statistics of library 
support and use in the United States, I 
tried to get returns from each of the 51 
cities which has more than 100,000 
population, according to the census of 
1910. Counting Allegheny, Brooklyn 
and Queens Borough separately from 
Pittsburg and New York, there are in all 
54 such cities; three of them have no 
public libraries, and from 19 others ing 
sufficient data “was obtained to make 
comparison possible. I was also able to 
secure figures from 11 cities, ranging 
in population from 27,000 to go,o00. To 
get a common basis of comparison for ap- 
propriations [| reduced the assessed valu- 
ation of property in all the cities to a 100 
per cent valuation, ascertained what mill- 
age on these property values produced 
the income for Ig10 from taxes, even if 
appropriations were made in a lump sum, 
and what millage would have produced 
the total income for the year 1g1o, in- 
cluding income from dog licenses, police 
court fines, library fines, ete., but exclud- 
ing income from endowments, because 
comparatively few public libraries have 
more than very small endowments, and 
even in such cases the interest is usually 
spent for the purchase of certain classes 
of books for which the library would, 
without the endowments, spend but little 
of its own appropriations. 

In the group of large cities the rate of 
levy in mills which produced the income 
from taxes in Igto averaged 
mill, and the rate of levy which would 
have produced the total income, except 
from endowments, averaged .26 of a mill. 
The income per capita averaged 17.8 
cents in Igo0, and 29 cents in IgI0, an 
increase of 62 per cent. The circulation 
per capita in 1900 averaged 1.617 and in 
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Igo averaged 2.187, an increase of 35 
per cent. 

It is interesting to note that in 1910 
the average expenditure for each book 
circulated was 13.3 cents (of course you 
remember that for purposes of compar- 
ison we are considering only circula- 
tion and disregarding entirely reference 
work). The corresponding averages in 
small cities are interesting. I venture to 
read the list of these 11 cities: 

Brookline (Mass.), Cedar Rapids, Du- 
luth, Elizabeth, Erie, Jackson (\Mich.), 
Lynn, Peoria (Ill.), St. Joseph (Mo.), 
Springfield (Mass.), Tacoma (Wash. ). 

The rate of levy in mills which pro- 
duced the income from taxes in I9IO 
(based on a valuation of 100 per cent) 
averaged .304 of a mill, and the rate of 
levy which would have produced the to- 
tal income except from endowments av- 
erages .329 of a mill. The income per 
capita averages 37.7 cents in 1goo, and 
35.5 cents in 1910 (practically the same), 
but the circulation per capita increased 
from an average ol 2.01 in 1900 to 3.259 
in 1910, or 25 per cent. The average ex- 
penditure for each book circulated in 
1910 Was 10.5 cents. In 1910 the small 
cities received an average income per 
capita of 22 per cent more than the 
larger cities, and had an average per cap- 
ita circulation of 49 per cent more than 
the larger cities. As showing the very 
distinct connection between income and 
circulation, it may be noted that in the 
two groups of cities the one which has 
the largest per capita income ( Brookline ) 
also has the largest per capita circulation, 
and the one which has the smallest per 
capita income has the second smallest 
per capita circulation. 

Unfortunately, [ could not obtain suf- 
ficient data to compile accurate compara- 
tive statistics of increases in appropria- 
tions for schools and libraries. It is, | 
think, approximately correct to say that 
in 1910 appropriations for schools aver- 
aged about 15 or 16 times those for libra- 
ries, but the percentage of increase since 
1900 was greater for libraries. Accord- 


ing to the Census Bureau, in the 148 
largest cities of the United States, from 
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1g02 to 1907, the per capita expeditures 
for the police departments increased to 
per cent; for fire departments, 21 per 
cent; for schools, 23 per cent; for libra- 
ries and museums, 37 per cent. From 
these figures it seems evident that the per 
capita expenditures for libraries have 
increased more rapidly than those for 
any other department of municipal activ- 
ity. ‘ 

In conclusion, may [ venture the opin- 
ion, based on the comparative statistics 
studied, that the only way in which a 
library may be sure of continuously pro- 
gressive support in proportion to growth 
of population and increase of library 
needs, is to secure either by state law 
or city charter a certain minimum mill- 
age of the annual tax levy, such mini- 
mum to be adequate for at least the 
essential needs of an efficient library, and 
to be determined in the first place by the 
amount needed to reach the present pop- 
ulation, and by the necessary modifica- 
tions of property values, character of 
population, plan and number of library 
buildings, etc. Such a millage carefully 
determined will increase the library reve- 
nues each year as the wealth of the com- 
munity and its consequent ability to 
spend increases. At present the average 
rate which will produce our library in- 
comes is approximately .3 of one mill on 
the dollar, reckoning on the basis of 100 
per cent valuation. It is safe to say 
that this average rate is too small, for 
the inadequately supported libraries are 
in the majority. 


There is a certain relaxation that comes 
when we know that we are not going to be 
held up to what we have said, that we shall 
escape the annoyance of being expected ‘to 
be the kind of person who said it, whatever 
it may be. When we meet a man who has 
written things, we expect him to live up to 
his signature. Usually he doesn’t, and then 
we grumble, “Isn’t he the man who wrote 
——? I thought so. Well, he doesn’t 
look it, does he?” Probably he is tired of 





being expected to “look it,” and doesn’t 
mean to, and is glad he doesn’t.—4tlantic 


Monthly. 
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What the Community Owes the 
Library* 

J. 1. Wyer, jr, state-librarian, New York 

During the past 50 years the free pub- 
lic library has been passing through its 
experimental period, trying to discover 
its precise point of attachment in a com- 
plex social order, and to determine and 
evolve its proper functions and the scope 
of its activities. By now, the notion of 
what a public library shall be and do has 
become pretty definite. Its place in our 
intellectual life, as an institution and not 
an appurtenance, seems securely fixed. 
During these 50 years what the library 
owes the community has been much dis- 
cussed, It is proper that this side of the 
question should have been first consid- 
ered before inquiring too strictly into re- 
ciprocal obligations. What the library 
can do for the community is being dem- 
onstrated every day in every corner of 
the land. There are some things which 
the community owes the library. 

Every community owes it to itself to 
have a library. It is no longer necessary 
to support this statement by elaborate ar- 
gument. Once a library is started, a com- 
munity assumes obligations which per- 
haps are less generally recognized than 
would be well. 

The library is entitled to a board of 
trustees in which partisan politics and 
personal self-seeking have no_ place. 
These trustees should be active, clear- 
headed men of affairs, of large acquaint- 
ance with the city’s business; men who 
are open-minded and free from pledge or 
prejudice, who recognize the expert and 
specialized character of library work, and 
who are content to legislate in its behalf, 
leaving the details of executive manage- 
ment to the librarian and his staff. 

The community owes the library a 
competent staff selected upon grounds of 
fitness as shown by temperament, train- 
ing or experience, without undue em- 
phasis upon the need of the candidate or 
the accident of local residence. 

The community owes the library a rea- 


*Summary of the president’s address at the 
Pasadena meeting of the A. L. A. 
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sonable financial support based primarily 
upon demonstrated competence of the 
library authorities to spend money wisely 
and with results wholly satisfactory to 
the community. 

The community owes the library a 
tasteful, substantial, adequate building, 
the interior planned by library people for 
library purposes, and the whole set upon 
an appropriate central site. 

The public library is still so new in 
many places that it is fairly entitled to 
open-mindedness and patience, and the 
fullest possible understanding of its work 
and needs on the part of those persons 
and institutions that are potent in civic 
affairs and in the molding of public 
opinion, Its money needs should never 
be made the tail of the kite of any polit- 
ical party. Its staff should never be con- 
sidered as offering even indirect oppor- 
tunities for patronage. It should wel- 
come criticism and be ready to meet it, 
but both praise and blame should be dis- 
criminating and informed. Its work 
should be such that public men and in- 
fluential citizens will be ready to say a 
good word for it. If it is not, the leaders 
in any community should be ready to 
lend a hand and render it a real service 
in the direction of making it all that it 
should be. 

These obligations on the part of the 
community, despite the commercial sound 
of the phrase, are very unlike those at- 
taching to parties to a commercial con- 
tract where each is seeking his own gain 
end is willing to secure it at the expense 
of another. The reciprocal obligations 
recognized between library and commu- 
nity are really but mutual privileges ar- 
ranged between members of the same 
social family. This being true, there 
should be no hint of suspicion or distrust 
between the library and any part of its 
community. The frankest understand- 
ing, the heartiest codperation, should at 
all times characterize both library and 
community in mutual relations. It should 
be borne in mind at all times that what- 
ever either interest gains or gives up is 
not lost to the community at all, but that 
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whatever benefits either the library or the 
community benefits both. 

The library should recognize that these 
obligations on the part of the community 
do not wholly go without say. They 
must always be predicated upon desert. 
The more the library deserves, the more 
it may reasonably expect, and the more 
it will surely get in both material and 
moral support. 

No community, unaided, can make a 
good library. No poor library can arouse 
and hold the interest of any community 
as fully as should be the case. There is 
an interrelation, an interaction between 
library and community which can alone 
achieve the ideal relation and conditions. 
The right sort of a library board and a 
competent library staff can arouse the 
interest of a community in the library 
in a way. wholly undreamed of by any 
community which has never known the 
best service. Per contra, a community 
earnestly interested in securing the best 
library and having within itself a hand- 
ful of zealous spirits, can galvanize into 
commendable activity the most listless, 
incompetent and inert library manage- 
ment. 


A Good Record 


Ieditor Pusiic Lipraries: 

Referring to the comparison of library 
statistics in Pusiic Lipraries (16:112- 
113), we concede that Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Buffalo, etc., have reason to be 
proud of the showing of their public 
libraries. We would be glad to learn 
what other libraries of smaller size are 
doing. Wellington township has 3025 
people, though but few books are drawn 
outside of the village of Wellington, 
which has 2131 inhabitants. The library 
has 8090 v. and the circulation for 1910 
was 7.47 per capita. We shall be greatly 
obliged if the publication of this article 
brings a response from other small libra- 
ries. E. E. Rosinson, Librarian. 

Wellington, Ohio. 


[A town with a circulation of good books 
on that basis ought to be proud of its li- 
brary and its librarian.—Editor P. L.] 
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A Recommendation 


Eprror Punric Lipraries : 

Every library needs Florence N. 
Levy's “American art annual.”* We 
know how good it is, because in doing 
work connected with our Museum asso- 
ciation we have had frequent occasions to 
use it. It is indispensible. 

A few of fhe entries from the table of 
contents show better than anything else 
how broad is the field covered by this 
volume and how useful every library will 
find it. 


CONTENTS. 
Professional art schools in the United 
States. 
A plea for industrial art, William Sloan 
Coffin. 


Summary of art schooi reports. 

Tabulated list of professional art schools. 

Tabulated report on the teaching of the his- 
tory of art. 

Reports of national art societies, 

Reports of the architectural societies. 

Reports of art museums and art societies. 

Reports of handicraft cocicties. 

School arts societies. 

Women’s clubs interested in art. 

Paintings sold at auction, 1909-10, tabulated 
report. 

Art books published, 1¢09-10. 

Art Magazines. 

Newspapers interested in art. 

Directory of officers of art societies. 

Directory of lecturers and writers on art. 

C. PD: 





A Real Cause of Complaint 
Eprror Punric Liprarigs : 

We borrowed from some other library 
a very good idea, i forget now what li- 
brary it was. The idea was that of ex- 
changing directories aiter they are a year 
old, thus securing a good collection quite 
cheaply. 

Lately we have had this experience, 
and [ do not think I am unduly critical 
when I say that it seems not creditable. 
We sent out 126 letters offering to make 
these exchanges. These letters went to 
libraries in towns of some importance, 
not to villages. Out of the 126 thus ad- 
dressed, 76 failed to reply at all. How 
do you account for this? Most libraries 
apparently do not care to get a directory 


*See Pub.ic LIBRARIES, May, 1911, p. viii. 
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of a city the size of Newark. Do most 
of these libraries think Newark is a grow- 
ing village, not large enough to make its 
directory of any importance ? 

Is it customary for 60 per cent of the 
larger libraries of this country not to 
answer an inquiry of this kind from an- 
other library ? 


J. C. Dana. 





Avoiding Net Prices 


Editor of Pusiic Liprarigs: 

Allow me to endorse the suggestion 
of Librarian (page 196, May number) 
that librarians resort to the large cir- 
culating libraries of England in order to 
dish the iniquitous publishers’ combine. 
I have been doing it for a number of 
years past with the greatest success. | 
have been so successful that three of the 
large publishing houses have written to 
me asking what was the reason for the 
falling off in my orders. [| told them 
without mincing words, and I have no 
doubt that what I said will in the long 
run bear fruit. A point I strongly en- 
forced was this: A great proportion of 
the books published are as dead as door 
mats six months or a year after publica- 
tion. I don’t mean works of fiction. To 
do them justice, most fictional works 
have a longer life than that. J mean 
books of travel, biography, essays and 
general literature. Since I have adopted 
the waiting policy I find that I am re- 
leased from the necessity of purchasing 
many books which formerly [ used to 
try as a matter of course and which, 
after being in mild request for six 
months, ever afterward went into dusty 
desuetude. I could mention hundreds of 
books which I have not bought because 
after six months they were not only on 
sale as remainders or second-hand, but 
were undeniably dead; whereas [ should 
certainly have bought them when new 
had it not been for the practical abolition 
of discounts to libraries. The publishers 
have too hastily assumed that they were 
sure of the library business anyhow. Of 
course, I have had to endure some 
grumbling, but have never yet met a 











grumbler who did not see the reasona- 
bleness of my position when | explained 
it to him. 

I have a suggestion to make in con- 
tinuation of ‘“Librarian’s” letter: There 
is no need to employ the services of an 
agent, and the books travel better, 
quicker and cheaper by post than in any 
other way. Nor have I heard of any 
case in which there was difficulty in 
credit being extended to any library, no 
matter how inflexible a ‘‘cash” rule was 
supposed to be in force with the seller. 

A CANADIAN Liprartian,. 





A Chance for Librarians to Help 


Editor of Puntic Lipraries: 

The following account is given with the 
hope that librarians may interest them- 
selves in helping the movement in other 
places : 

There has been formed in New York 
a league for the improvement of the 
children’s comic supplement. This is an 
outgrowth of the preliminary work 
which has been carried on by the League 
of American penwomen in Washington, 
D. C. This body started out with the 
idea of suppressing the comic, but found 
it had a certain element of importance, 
and has therefore turned its efforts to- 
ward removing vulgar and demoralizing 
elements. <As a result of the protest of 
some 6000 women, the standard of the 
Evening Star has been raised, and the 
improved supplement has been such a 
business that other papers are 
beginning to take notice. In New York 
the league, under the direction of Per- 
cival Chubb, has joined with other as- 
sociations in the same work, and _ the 
Brooklyn Eagle and the New York Her- 
ald are discarding the vulgar supple- 
ments. At the meeting of the league, 
John W. Alexander and George deFor- 
est Brush both spoke of the invention 
and originality displayed by the comic 
artists. Norman Hapgood also com- 
mended the effort. The fact was brought 
out in the meeting that the class of chil- 
dren to be protected from a form of 
humor which inculcates disobedience, 


success 
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ridicule, trickery, sensationalism, ugli- 
ness and meanness and destroys the ex- 
quisite natural qualities of the young 
mind, are not the children of the shel- 
tered nursery life to whom the Sunday 
paper is only a seventh-day incident af- 
ter six days of healthy intellectual food, 
but the children of the poor to whom the 
newspaper is the chief intellectual food. 
These children, like most others, have 
normal instincts and keen imaginations 
and for them the supplement could be 
made a traveling library, filling out what 
the home, the school and the library give 
them now. The elements of cleverness 
that the supplement undoubtedly has 
could be turned into channels as healthy 
as the humor of Lewis Carroll or Peter 
Newell, and to humor could be added 
history and art and other things that 
make quite as strong and vivid an appeal 
to children. 

Approval was expressed by Superin- 
tendent Maxwell, Brander Mathews, 
Henry Van Dyke, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Rabbi Silverman, Jacob H. Schiff, ex- 
President Eliot of Harvard, and others. 
Word was received from the New York 
World offering to turn over its entire 
supplement on some Sunday, to be illus- 
trated and filled by the staff under the 
direction ef the league. 

The secretary of the league is Mar- 


garet C. Cummings, 477 West 144th 
street, New York. | pl a aed 


At the library institute held in April 
at Utica, the following books were re- 
viewed and recommendations by libra- 
rians_ presented:: “The face of the 
fields,’ Sharp; “The enchanted forest,” 
Andrews; “Essays on American novel- 
ists,” and “Essays on Russian novelists,” 
Phelps; “A diplomatist’s wife in many 
lands,” Fraser; “Diaz, the master of 
Mexico,” Creelman: ‘‘The caravaners,” 
by the author of “Elizabeth and her Ger- 


man garden;”’ “End of the song,” 
Marks: ‘‘Conservation of our natural 


* Van Hise; “Fight for conser- 
vation,” “The historic Mohawk,” Dief- 
endorf; “The piper,” Peabody; “In the 
Catskills,” by Burroughs. 


resources, 
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The Pasadena meeting—QOne can say 
without disparagement of other meetings 
that the meeting of the A. L. A. in Cali- 
fornia, for that was what it amounted 
to in the end, was one of the pleasantest 
meetings in recent years. There was a 
variety in the program at Pasadena that 
kept up interest in the meetings to the 
iast and the papers were unusually worth 
while. A large number of comparatively 
newcomers, mostly the western 
country, were present, adding interest 


fre ym 


and enthusiasm to the gatherings, both 
professionally and socially. The accom- 
modations at the Maryland hotel were 
unusually well suited and comfortable 
and the hosts of the occasion were most 
attentive and courteous. The absence of 
President Wver, whose long and efficient 
service as secretary of the A. L. A. has 
made him an important and familiar 
factor in its annual meetings, was felt on 
all occasions, but the change of presiding 
officer at each session had rather a pleas- 


ant effect than otherwise. 
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The Pacific Coast library contingent 
was, on the whole, rather the strongest 
clement at the meeting, and the reports of 
the work of that contingent in the differ- 
ent sections showed a high standard of 
efficiency and aim. The entertainment of 
the local people was delightful, but was 
rot so extended as to interfere with the 
meetings or personal plans. 

The meeting showed again a number 
of new people from whom it is safe to 
expect the big things in library work in 
the future. 
for several years could see evidences of 


One who had been present 


individual growth as well as of deteriora- 
tion of promising material. But on the 
whole the general personnel of the gath- 
ering was of a little higher grade than 
before—a sure sign of growth. The post- 
conference trip for those who traveled in 
any considerable number toward home 





was a repetition of the old story—of 
abundant hospitality, courteous reception 
and an expression of good will and in- 
terest that was in itself an inspiration. 
Coincidences in the California meetings of 
A.L.A— When the A. L. A. held its 
necting in 1890, State librarian Dewey of 
New York was elected president, but 
tound it impossible to attend the meeting 
the following year in California on ac- 
count of the duties connected with his 
position in Albany. 
dence lies in the fact that State librarian 
Wyer of New York was elected president 
iast year, but was not able to go to Cali- 
fornia this year on account of duties at 


A singular coinci- 


Albany. 

Another remarkable fact in connection 
with the California meetings of A. L. A. 
was that the man who was elected presi- 
dent of the A. L. A. in 1891 was libra- 


rian of Milwaukee at the time and 


shortly afterward left the country under 
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a cloud. The who took up the 


library work which he betrayed, and so 


one 


ably made it noted for its efficiency, an 
example, in fact, to the surrounding coun- 
try, was at the late California meeting 
elected president of the A. L. A., but 
here the connection ends. 

Mrs Theresa West Elmendorf, the first 
woman to be honored by the association 
with its presidency, comes into the office 
by right of achievement greater than that 
of any other woman in the library field 
and of an equal grade with that of any 
man. Her wholesome, sympathetic atti- 
tude toward library work and workers has 
been a distinct contribution to the craft 
and her freedom from personal ambition 
has made her a valuable aid in developing 
the power of the A. L. A. Her literary 
taste and bibliographic instinct have been 
freely used in behalf of library publica- 
tions in general and her editorial wis- 
com has prevailed in more than one in- 
stance to the betterment of A. L. A. pub- 
lications. 

Her election to the presidency is a 
well-earned, a well-deserved honor, mark- 
ing an epoch in which the A, L. A. hon- 
ored itself in honoring her, 

Retirement of Mr Fletcher—It is with 
mingled feelings of regret and pleasure 
that the retirement of W. I. Fletcher, of 
Amherst from active library 
work is recorded. Regret accompanies 
the thought that he no longer can be 
counted among the active librarians, or 
called upon for those notable contribu- 
tions in association service which in for- 
mer years were valuable aids in building 
up the present structure of coOperation. 
It is a pleasure to realize that he volun- 
tarily lays down the work when he has 
accomplished so much that has been and 
will long continue to be helpful, that his 
well-earned rest comes to him while he 
still enjoys his usual faculties and that 
the library world may still expect in his 
greater leisure a continuance of his inter- 
est and valuable advice. 

Mr Fletcher has always been a per- 


college, 
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sonal favorite among librarians and to 
the younger members he was always sin- 
gularly kind and helpful. His genial per- 
sonality, his preference for things of 
good repute, his contribution to the cul- 
tural side of life, his loyalty to friends 
and his manliness of character have en- 
deared him to a multitude of fellow-work- 
ers who see in him one worthy of all con- 
fidence and praise. 


The New President of the A. L. A. 

Mrs Theresa Hubbell \West Elmen- 
dorf is a native of \Visconsin and spent 
her life in that state up to the time of 
her marriage. She joined the staff of 
the Milwaukee public library in 1880 
and continued in its service, serving as 
chief librarian from 1892 until her mar- 
riage with H. L. Elmendorf in 1896. 
On the election of the latter as librarian 
of Buffalo public library, in 1897, she 
became bibliographer of the institution, 
where she remained until her election 
as vice-librarian of Buffalo public li- 
brary, Aug. I, 19906. 

She acted as one of the editors of the 
A. L. A. catalog, edition of 1904, and 
has been a frequent contributor to l- 
brary periodicals and literary journals. 
She was one of the founders of the 
Wisconsin library association and an 
active member in its meetings until 
her marriage. She has been president 
of the New York state library associa- 
tion and a member of many of its im- 
portant committees. She was. vice- 
president of the A. L. A., 1895-1896 and 
1908-1911. She has been the official 
representative of the A. L. A. at a num- 
ber of state meetings and has appeared 
before various associations in the pro- 
paganda of library work. She is the 
first woman to have been elected the 
head of any national library association 
and is a suitable part of the trio of 
notable women occupying similar posi- 
tions, the others being Mrs Ella Flagg 
Young, president of National Educa- 
tion Association, and Jane Adams, 
lately president of National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections. 
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Pasadena me€ting, May 18-24, 1911—The 
journey there 

A party of nearly 150 aboard a special 
train, all eager, expectant and ready to 
enjoy whatever came, started from Chi- 
cago on Saturday evening, May 13, for 
the ‘Pasadena meeting.” The party 
from east of Chicago arrived at 3 o'clock 
and were welcomed by local members 
at A. L, A. headquarters and shown the 
Child Welfare exhibit or any other point 
of interest chosen. Sunday found the 
party at Kansas City, where a large con- 
tingent came aboard from places south 


of Chicago. Sunday rolled over the 
party hurrying through Kansas. Mon- 


day a. m. ushered in the interesting 
scenery backed by snow-capped moun- 
tain in southern Colorado. Among the 
company few had seen this part of the 
country before, and admiration, not un- 
mixed with surprise and awe, was ex- 
pressed. At noon the train stopped for 
two hours at Albuquerque, where various 
customs and costumes added interest to 
the heavenly rest of the wide verandas of 
the station hotel. Visits to curio shops 
and the old church filled the time for 
many, 

A climb up the hill, up the ladders of 
the small dwelling places of the Laguna 
Indians later on the journey answered the 
spirit of inquiry as to what was there, 
but not to the universal question of “How 
do they live here?” Tuesday a. m. found 
the party disembarking at the El Tovar 
hotel on the brink of the Grand Cajon 
of the Colorado, The overpowering 
beauty of the canon has beggared the 
descriptive powers of many, more plenti- 
fully endowed than the writer, and noth- 
ing can be said here that has not already 
been better expressed elsewhere. [t can- 
not be described: it must be seen, and 
even then one has only a feeling of in- 
significance expressed, perhaps, in ‘What 
shadows we are and what shadows we 
pursue!’ Walks and drives, following 
trails and climbing plateaus filled the 
hours of the two days’ stay. A number 
of the men properly garbed went down 
to the river’s brink afoot and tried to 
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look happy over it during the next 36 
hours, likewise did those who rode the 
mules. Less active persons sat and gazed 
for hours at the changing colors of the 
gorges, chasms and peaks, heedless of the 
lobster pink the open air bestowed on 
their faces. It was an event long to be 
remembered. ‘The hotel was good, the 
service all that could be asked, though 
why Raymond Whitcomb should have 
sent two parties there at the same time, 
each of which contained more people than 
the hotel had rooms was an unanswered 
question that caused the wrath of many 
to boil at being stowed away, often with 
four in a room. 

The next day’s ride was over the al- 
kali plains and everyone rejoiced when 
the afternoon brought with it the culti- 
vated lands and beautiful flower gardens 
of California. 

The goal of the journey was reached 
on Thursday p. m., and a tired but very 
happy crowd availed itself of the com- 
fort of the Maryland. A large company 
of librarians had already reached Pasa- 
dena and many friends were greeting each 
other every hour till late at night. <A 
most cordial welcome was extended for- 
mally by representative citizens and was 
responded to by Ex-president Green in 
President Wyer’s absence, 

First session 

The first general session was presided 
over by Ex-president Frank P. Hill. A 
letter was read from President Weyer 
expressing his regret at his unavoidable 
absence. Resolutions of regret and svm- 
pathy in the disaster that had come to 
the New York State library were passed 
and ordered forwarded to President 
Wyer. A resolution expressing sympathy 
at the severe illness of Miss Russ, libra- 
rian at Pasadena, who was also chairman 
of the committee on arrangements, was 
passed, 

The secretary’s report for the work of 
the past year showed small ground for 
the complaint in some quarters that 


A. L. A. was doing little work. 

President Wyer’s address was read 
by W. C. Lane of Harvard university 
and was enjoyed by the audience. 
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In his address, “Is library censorship 
desirable?" William Huntington Wright, 
literary editor of the Los Angeles Times, 
might be said to have attained his object, 
to make the librarians catch their breath. 
At any rate he did wake up the audience. 
One of the commendable things in his 
address was his laying aside each sheet 
when he was through with it so that the 
listeners were able to know how rapidl 
he approached the end. 

Second session 

The second general session on Satur- 
ady morning, presided over by Ex-presi- 
dent C, \W. Andrews, of the John Crerar 
library, Chicago, was a most interesting 
session in many ways. Two topics nearly 
related to public questions and_ utterly 
free from technicalities were presented 
in carefully prepared addresses, logically 
constructed, illustrated by concrete exam- 
ples and delivered free from cant and 
affectation. The A. LA. conference 
would be the more valuable and interest- 
ing for more papers like those of Miss 
Tyler, Mr Jennings and Mr Browne. 

Miss Tyler pointed out the necessity 
of a more definite placing of the library 
in the plan of the commission form of 
government. Its place and funds are in- 
definite at present. Mr Jennings made 
plain the inexpediency of applying mu- 
nicipal civil service control to the con- 
duct of library affairs. Only nine libra- 
ries out of 53 of the first-class in size are 
under municipal civil service, and these, 
he said, are not first-class in work.* 

Considerable discussion followed, par- 
ticipated in by Mr Hill, Mr Blackwelder, 
Miss Wood and others. 


C. H. Brown of Brooklyn made a 
plea for great freedom and room for 
initiative work for branch librarians. 


Miss Howard of Pittsburg illustrated the 
relations of a branch library to the com- 
munity by telling of the work of the 
Wylie branch library of Pittsburg. 

A rare treat was the presence, personal- 
ity and address+ of Francis F, Browne, 
editor of the Dial of Chicago. 


*Much | of this material has ery appeared 


in P. L. See P. L, 14: 209, 212, 25¢ 
yAn epitome of Mr Browne's « is given 
elsewhere in this number of P. L. 
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On Saturday afternoon a public meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the 


Pasadena woman's club. An illustrated 

lecture on “Children’s rooms in libra- 

ries: Why?” by Henry E. Legler of Chi- 

cago, pointed out definitely the educa- 

tional power of this part of library work. 
The third session 


The third general session was held on 
Monday morning, presided over by Ex- 
president Henry J. Carr, Scranton, Pa. 
The first address was given by Matthew 

Dudgeon of Wisconsin on “Adminis- 
trative units in library extension,” point- 
ing out the values and difficulties in the 
three forms, the township, the county and 
the state. 

Harriet G. Eddy, county organizer of 
the California state library, outlined the 
plan of the California county free libra- 
ries. Miss Eddy is an enthusiast in the 
work of the county library, and through 
a very interesting recital of personal ex- 
perience in developing county libraries 
showed plainly her belief in the county 
unit as the one most practical and effect- 
ive for large areas of sparsely settled ter- 
ritory, 

Mary Frances Isom, librarian of Port- 
land, Oregon, gave an outline of the new 
Oregon law, as it applies particularly to 
the county in which the Portland library 
is situated. The conditions are ideal for 
effective work. 

Miss Metz, of the Brumback library, 
Van Wert county, Ohio, reviewed the 
operation for 10 years of this county 
library with the greatest measure of suc- 
cess. 

“The basis of support for public library 
work,” by F. F. Hopper of Tacoma, was 
a strong paper, and will doubtless form 
the basis for effective discussion later. 
This paper is given on page .. 

The representative of the N. E. A., 
Arthur Henry Chamberlin, of the Uni- 
versity of California, in his address on 
“Increasing the efficiency of the library 
as an educational factor,” called for 
closer relations between teachers and 
librarians. He asked the librarian to go 
more than half way in meeting the teach- 
ers until such a time as a better under- 
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standing of the power of library service 
in educational work was held by the 
teachers. He emphasized again the value 
to each of a meeting of the N. E. A. and 
the A, L. A. at the same time and place. 


The fourth session 


The fourth general session was held 
on Tuesday morning, presided over by 
Ex-president A. E. Bostwick of St Louis. 

The first address was an illustrated 
paper on “Materials and methods in 
book-binding,” supplementary to the 
Bretton Woods exhibit, by Cedric Chiv- 
ers of Brooklyn. Mr Chivers’ paper was 
very interesting, full of definite state- 
ments and statistics, and must be seen in 
its entirety to get the full power of it. 
He spoke of the processes of toughening 
paper by different solutions and referred 
to the relative value of cotton and 
leather for binding purposes, with the 
decision in favor of leather. He quoted 
the Art society of London as saying that 
niger is the best leather that has yet been 
used, and gave the value of leathers in 
binding in the following order: niger, 
pig, sheep, roan, morocco. 

Frank P, Hill, of the committee to con- 
fer with publishers of newspapers on the 
deterioration of newspaper paper, re- 
ported progress and asked for continua- 
tion of the committee. 

Benjamin I. Wheeler, president of the 
University of California, addressed the 
meeting in rather a facetious spirit, refer- 
ring to methods used in libraries. He 
said that method is the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land, but it has 
slain its thousands. He warned his audi- 
ence agains. drifting, saying that the lack 
of definite purpose causes death. A cer- 
tain work of the public library is to help 
men out of prejudices, to liberate them 
from the slavery of outside influences, 
from their own prejudices and false fears. 
Reading has made development a device 
whereby voice is recorded and record has 
made us free, 

The address of President J. A. B. 


Scherer, of Throop Polytechnic institute, - 


Pasadena, was full of inspiration and was 
one of the best presentations the A. L. A. 
has ever had. 
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The fifth general session on Wednes- 
day afternoon was a joint meeting be- 
tween the A, L. A. and the California 
Library association. Miss Tyler, acting 
as president, called the meeting to order 
and turned the program over to Presi- 
dent Ripley, of the California Library 
association, who introduced the speakers 
of the afternoon. 

The first speaker was Governor Hiram 
Johnson of California, who spoke on the 
state issues before the people of the state, 
and in doing so made a clear presentation 
of the “Recall,” “Initiative and referen- 
dum,” the way legislation is effected, and 
the civic duty of today. 

He was followed by Lincoln Steffens, 
who made a strong plea for librarians to 
lend their aid to the work of building 
a stronger civic righteousness and clearer 
view of the duties of citizenship and a 
more intelligent, unselfish interest in pub- 
lic affairs. 

George Wharton James. a California 
writer, in a speech of 75 minutes, in 
which he used every superlative in the 
English language, claimed Omega for the 
state of California. Everything, accord- 
ing to his story, that can be listed as great, 
good or beautiful had its beginning or 
end, sometimes both, in that state. He 
omitted Dante and Homer, as well as 
Uncle Joe Henderson, the Sweet Singer 
of Michigan, and the Poet of Alamo, but 
he got about everybody else. 

At the close of the California program 
the association went into a business ses- 
sion and received the reports from the 
executive board and council. The offi- 
cers elected for the incoming vear are: 

President, Mrs Therese West Elmen- 
dorf, vice-librarian of Buffalo public 
library; first vice-president, Henry E. 
Legler, librarian, Chicago public library ; 
second vice-president, Mary W. Plum- 
mer, director of the New York City 
library school. Members of council: 


Chalmers Hadley, librarian of Denver; 
J. L. Gillis, state librarian of California ; 
Mary S. Titcomb, librarian of Hagers- 
town, Md.; Sarah B. Askew, assistant 
state librarian, New Jersey: A. S. Root, 
librarian of Oberlin college, Ohio; O. E. 
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S. Scholefield, provincial librarian of Brit- 
ish Columbia ; George H. Locke, librarian 
ct Toronto; Grace D. Rose, librarian of 
Davenport, Ia., and Clara A. Baldwin, 
Minnesota library commission. 

A resolution of greeting to Helen E. 
Haines, for many years recorder of the 
A. L. A., was passed by a rising vote. 

The following amendment to the con- 
stitution was offered by Mary E. Ahern: 


Amend sec. 14 of the constitution by strik- 
ing out such provision as is therein made 
for the election of tw enty-five members of 
the council by ballot of the’said council and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following as the 
second ‘paragraph of the section on mem- 
bership: 

Other members may be added under such 
conditions or restrictions as the association 
may determine by resolution adopted at any 
annual conference thereof, notice of such 
proposed change having been given not 
later than one month prior to the date of 
conterence. : 

So that said sec. 
read as follows: 

Sec. 14. Membership. The council shall 
consist of the executive board, all ex-presi- 
dents of the association who continue as 
members thereof, all presidents of affiliated 
societies who are members of the associa- 
tion, and twenty-five members elected by 
the association at large. The elected mem- 
bers shall be chosen five each year by the 
association, to hold office for five years. 

Other members may be added under such 
conditions or restrictions as the association 
may determine by resolution adopted at any 
annual conference thereof, notice of such 
proposed change having been given not 
later than one month prior to the date of 
conference. 

It was ably seconded and supported 
by Henry E. Legler and others. It was 
opposed by Clement W. Andrews, Frank 
P. Hill and Paul Blackwelder on the 
ground that thev did not understand its 
provision. Miss Ahern explained that 
the object of the first paragraph was to 
deprive the council of its present power 
to elect tweniv-five of its own members, 
thus leaving the election of the council 
entirely in the hands of the association. 
The second paragraph provided for the 
early admission to the council of such 
delegates from the State associations as 
might be provided for under the new affil- 
iation which had already been authorized 
by the association. The objectors seemed 


14, as amended, shall 


to fear that the effect of placing so much 
power in the hands of the association 
might be detrimental to its best interests 
and voted in the negative. The matter of 
voting institutional membership was 
raised, but the chairman ruled their ad- 
mission and the vote resulted in 50 af- 
firmative and 14 negative, there being in 
reality seven persons voting in the nega- 
tive, but each one voting the membership 
of his library. Lacking one vote neces- 
sary to the three-fourths demanded by 
the constitution the amendment was de- 
clared lost. 

In the absence of the incoming presi- 
dent, the gavel for 1912 was turned over 
by Miss Tyler to Mr Legler, who in a 
few well-chosen words pledged the execu- 
tive board of 1912 to the best interests of 
the association and its work. 

Thursday was a day of local visiting in 
the surrounding country. More than 50 
of the visitors left Pasadena in the early 
morning for Riverside, where the beauty 
and interest of the place entertained them 
under the guidance of Mr Daniels, libra- 
rian of Riverside, and Mr James of Los 
Angeles. Through the generous courtesy 
of the citizens, automobiles were in serv- 
ice in the afternoon for visiting the sur- 
rounding countryside to see orange 
groves, packing houses and other indus- 
trial interests. The piece de resistance 
of the visit, however, was the ride up to 
and the view from the top of Mt Ribo- 
deau. One visitor expressed the feeling 
of all when he said he felt as if he were 
on the apex of the world and a complete 
view of the latter lay before him. A 
number of the more indefatigable pro- 
ceeded to Redlands, where they were 
treated to a ride up to the Smiley 
Heights. Surely it was a scene such as 
they beheld there that induced the poet to 
say “Beauty lingers everywhere.” A 
visit to the public library was made most 
pleasant by delicious refreshments and 
interesting by the attention of the libra- 
rian, Miss Chapin, and her trustees, who 
showed the visitors over this unique in- 
stitution. It was a tired but happy party 
that returned late in the evening to Hotel 
Maryland to put the final touches to the 
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preparations for the final departure from 
Pasadena at the close of a most delight- 
ful to days. 

Committee reports 


Printed reports of many of the commit- 
tees were presented in advance and were 
simply referred to in passing without 
action, 

N. D. C.* Hodges, for the committee 
on exchange of duplicates, reported ad- 
versely as to the practicability of a gen- 
cral scheme, but suggested its manage- 
ment by one or two large libraries. 

W.C. Lane, for the committee on co- 
ordination of college libraries, reported 
that unless an endowment of about $50,- 
000 were obtained to support the work, 
it could not be successfully done. The re- 
port recognized the value of the work 
done along these lines by L. C. and 
hoped that this work might be continued 
and supported. 

Mary Eileen Ahern, for the commit- 
tee on co-operation with N. E. A., re- 
ported the abandonment of the proposal 
to abolish the library department of 
N. E. A.; the important material pre- 
sented at the 1g10 meeting of the same; 
the value of library meetings in connec- 
tion with state teachers’ meetings; a 
place on the annual program for discus- 
sion of problems common to libraries 
and schools, and the need and value of a 
course of instruction in colleges in the 
use of books. 

The committee on bookbinding re- 
ported on securing a cloth binding of the 
eleventh edition of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and on two binders for magazines. 

A. S. Root reported for the committee 
on library training that it had not yet 
been able to examine the library schools 
at first hand, but reported changes and 
additions as given by the directors. 

The financial report contains the fol- 
lowing items among others for 1910: 
Carnegie fund income........... $6801 


Carnegie fund disbursement....... 4313 
Amount of endowment fund...... 7111 
Income of endowment fund...... 505 
Receipts by treasurer............ 6629 
I a vio kk ds olaaw = 4313 
Cash on hand, January, Ig11.... 2487 
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Treasurer’s report 
January to April, 1911, inclusive: 
A, L.A. 


ce) Ce CEE Pr re rere $0629.78 
(Incl. balance of $2425.97, 


Jan. 3, I9I1) 








Creer eee 2134.03 

a ee ere ee re $4495.75 
Pub. Board 

PD ice adaceedeuens ces $5972.19 

(Incl. balance of $862.84, 
Jan. 3, I9IIT) 

SE -8Gx soa oP SAG EERE 3711.86 

NE i5o ¥G denne toedaes $2260.33 


Secretary’s report 

Secretary Utley reviews the work of 
the office for the second year in perma- 
nent headquarters. He calls special at- 
tention to the increased growth of rou- 
tine work in issuing the publications, 
their sale, bookkeeping, correspondence 
averaging 4o letters a day, etc. The cor- 
respondence of the past year covers not 
only every state in the United States, 
but in 15 foreign countries. The pub- 
licity work has grown, but is limited by 
the small amount of money available for 
this purpose. 

The variety of the work presented is 
almost bewildering. About one-fourth 
of the time of the Secretary and three- 
fourths of the time of the office staff are 
occupied in work connected with the pub- 
lishing board. The office has sold 10,273 
copies of its publications at an aggregate 
cost of $4,778. 

The report contains a strong plea for 
larger membership, and urges librarians 
to become interested in extending mem- 
bership in the association. On May 4, 
1911, there were 2,118 members enrolled, 
of which 284 were institutional members. 
During the past year 296 new members 
have joined the association, of which 53 
were institutional members. In 1g10, 


320 new members joined, and 137 al- 
lowed their membership to lapse. 

The demand for an official representa- 
tive of the A. L. A. at various library 











meetings is greater than can be met. Dur- 
ing the year 14 representations were 
made by Mr Hadley, Mr Legler, Mrs 
Elmendorf, Dr Bostwick and Secretary 
Utley. 

Report of council meetings 

There were two meetings of the coun- 
cil during the week. The affiliation of 
the State libraries associations with A. 
L. A. was discussed at the first meeting. 
Miss Tyler reviewed the work accom- 
plished, outlined its present status and 
presented resolutions which were adopted. 
The substance of the resolutions was as 
follows : 

The A, L. A. council favors some form 
of connection of the state and provincial 
associations with the A. L. A.; recom- 
mended that the committee continue its 
investigation and present a basis for such 
connection at the mid-winter meeting of 
the council. That the council recommend 
to the program committee of Igi2 a 
place where the officers and representa- 
tives of state and provincial associations 
may discuss topics relating to the connec- 
tion with the A. L, A., and that the sec- 
retary notify various organizations of the 
proposed meeting. 

The application of the Special library 
associations for affiliation with the A. L. 
A. came before the council, and it was 
voted that the council grant the request 
subject to the conditions now governing 
this relationship and those which may be 
adopted hereafter, and that a committee 
of three be appointed to formulate con- 
ditions of affiliation for all except local, 
state and provincial associations. The 
chair appointed on this committee Dr 
Herbert Putnam, Mary F. Isom and 
Clement W. Andrews. 

Mr Bowker called attention to recent 
work in Germany and other foreign Eu- 
ropean countries on printed cards and 
expressed the belief that some effort 
should be made to induce foreign coun- 
tries to supplement, not duplicate, the 
A. L. A. work; that it would probably 
be desirable for each country to have its 
own code, but that a national committee 
on codes might be able to fuse many par- 
ticular items. It was voted that a com- 
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mittee of five be appointed by the chair 
to promote the development of printed 
cards in connection with international ar- 
rangements. The following committee 
was appointed: Messrs Lane, Andrews, 
Hastings, Anderson and Hanson. 

The subject of lighting and ventilation 
of libraries was presented by Mr Ranck, 
and it was voted to refer the matter for 
a special topic for the mid-winter meeting 
and to appoint a committee to secure in- 
formation concerning it. Mr Ranck was 
made the chairman of the committee with 
power to complete the same. 

At the second meeting of the council 
Mr Lane presented the matter of a mu- 
nicipal year book, and it was voted that 
a publication that would furnish accurate 
and desirable information on municipal 
affairs would meet a real need. A reso- 
iution was passed recording a strong pro- 
test against the return of state libraries, 
or other libraries, to the spoils system. 
The resolution was rather comprehensive 
and it was voted that the secretary of the 
association be instructed to send a copy 
to Governor Harmon of Ohio. 

Mr Goddard presented resolutions 
which were adopted covering the follow- 
ing points: 

Libraries are handicapped through lack 
of definite information as to what publi- 
cations have been issued by the depart- 
ments at Washington until the receipt 
of the monthly catalog of the monthly 
publications, which is not published un- 
til several weeks after the period of each 
issue, and that the superintendents of 
cocuments be especially urged to issue, 
if possible, a daily or weekly check list 
of all government publications issued by 
the several departments at Washington, 
so that the librarians may be informed 
concerning the many documents and re- 
ports now called for after having been 
mentioned in the daily press. This in- 
iormation should be regularly supplied to 
the depository libraries also. 

Steps should be taken to bring about 
something in the nature of reciprocity in 
public documents between the United 
States and Canada, and that representa- 
tion should be made to the two govern- 
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ments looking toward the adoption of 
some plan by which the superintendent 
of documents at Washington could be 
made an agent of Canadian public docu- 
ments to American libraries and the 
King’s printer at Ottawa an agent for the 
distribution of the United States docu- 
ments to Canadian libraries. The matter 
was referred to the executive board. 

The ‘comntittee appointed to consider 
the petition of agricultural librarians for 
a section reported, through Miss Marvin, 
approval of the petition. It was there- 
fore voted that an agricultural librarian’s 
section be created. 

Trustees’ meeting 

A meeting of a number of trustees was 
held informally on Saturday evening, 
May 20. Judge M. T. Owens of Whit- 
tier, Cal., was made chairman and M. E. 
Ahern secretary. 

Mr Bostwick of St Louis outlined the 
customs of trustees in various parts of 
the country. He showed plainly that 
trustees and librarians have certain du- 
ties in common but not in general which 
each is to perform to obtain certain re- 
sults. The trustees should decide the 
general policy of the library and require 
the executive officer to do the work, leav- 
ing all details of management and admin- 
istration in his hands. <A large board is 
unwieldy; it is hard to obtain a quorum, 
and in most cases a few members perform 
all the work, so it is better to have a 
small board of three, or five persons at 
the most. 

Mr Dudgeon of Wisconsin outlined 
conditions in Wisconsin, where the law 
provides five trustees, one from the school 
authorities, one from the council and 
three appointed by the mayor. Mr Bow- 
ker told of a board of 50 members in the 
Brooklyn institute of natural science, 
where a few people did all the work and 
the rest gave consent. The Brooklyn pub- 
lic library has a board of seven managers, 
which, in Mr Bowker’s opinion, is the 
ideal number. 

Judge Rochester, trustee of the Seattle 
public library, told of their board of 
seven trustees appointed for the special 
yurpose of looking after the interests of 
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the library. It is an interested board. He 
expressed himself as opposed to elective 
cfficers acting as members, as it is likely 
to bring in either politics or friction with 
the council. 

Miss Meager of Pasadena found that 
since the mayor had been a member of 
their board they had had much more at- 
tention and interest from the city authori- 
ties than before. 

Mr Green of Oakland, Cal., told of the 
confusion at present arising out of the 
commission form of government. Trus- 
tees were formerly elected and the board 
was usually used as a kindergarten for 
those who wished to enter politics. He 
was opposed to small boards, since they 
usually resolved themselves into a one- 
man power. 

Mr Ranck of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
spoke of the success of their elective 
board. They had no failure for lack of 
quorum and the election of trustees 
eroused general interest in the library. 

Mr Owen of Whittier recited a remark- 
able instance where no politics entered 
into any branch of the city government. 
lt is a question of choice between people. 
This year the library tax is 75 cents per 
capita of the inhabitants; next year it 
will be $r. 

Mr Legler of Chicago advocated a 
hoard of nine for large libraries, as it gave 
more material from which to form com- 
nittees and made it unnecessary to bur- 
dien any one member with all the work. 

Mr Newmark, president of the Los An- 
geles board told of the five trustees ap- 
pointed by the mayor. They had recently 
taken their library out from under mu- 
nicipal civil service. 

P. B. Wright outlined the civil service 
scheme of the Los Angeles library, where 
the librarian and the staff are exempt 
irom municipal civil service. Mr Giffen, 
trustee of the Los Angeles public library, 
pointed out the new hope for better things 
in Los Angeles and spoke of the good 
qualities of the present board, which was 
likely to remain for some time. Los An- 
geles has four cents on the dollar for 
library purposes. 

Judge Rochester of Seattle spoke of 
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the tremendous improvement that had 
been made in the service of the Seattle 
public library since the library has been 
exempted from municipal civil service. 

Mr Legler told of the efficiency records 
in the Chicago public library and was 
quite positive in the good results that were 
coming from the use of these. 

The meeting was not large, but full of 
interest. 

Convention notes 


An invitation for the A. L. A. meeting 
for 1912 was received from Ottawa, 
Canada. It was accepted, subject to sat- 
isfactory rates and accommodations be- 
ing offered. 

An examination of candidates for 
county librarians for the state of Califor- 
nia was held during the week and 39 per- 
sons subjected themselves to the ordeal. 

On Sunday night the various library 
school representatives in Pasadena took 
dinner in groups of specially prepared 
tables. The showing of library workers 
was one that was creditable to the various 
schools, 

A delightful and highly appreciated 
courtesy was that which furnished the 
rooms of the guests at Pasadena with 
flowers. Quantities of beautiful roses 
and sweet peas adorned most of the 
rooms at the hotel, and were replaced 
from time to time by the residents. One 
of the most delightful occasions was the 
automobile ride offered by the citizens 
of Pasadena on Tuesday afternoon. The 
most of the “chauffeurs” were the own- 
ers of the cars, who were most courteous 
in pointing out places of beauty and in- 
terest. An informal reception at the 
library of the Polytechnic institute fol- 
lowed thé drive. 

The vacancy in the librarianship of 
the Los Angeles public library raised the 
aspirations of a number of visitors in the 
hope that the conduct of affairs in that 
institution might be delivered into their 
hands. 

The arrangements of the local com- 
mittee, assisted by Purd B. Wright, left 
little to be desired in the way of comfort 
and pleasure for the visiting librarians. 

A number of the old friends and ac- 
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quaintances of Helen E. Haines took oc- 
casion to visit her in her new home in 
Pasadena. They were agreeably sur- 
prised to find her looking extremely well, 
better, in fact, than many remember ever 
to have seen her. 

An adventursome party went to the 
Catalina Islands on Sunday. The de- 
scription of some portrayed a delightful 
journey, but most of the party were silent 
as to their feelings in the matter. 

At the close of the Pasadena confer- 
ence Mr Legler offered his resignation as 
citizen member of the board on account 
of his election as vice-president. This 
was accepted and Alice S. Tyler was 
elected to fill the unexpired term. 

The trip to Mt. Lowe afforded one of 
the pleasantest outings of the week. The 
view from the summit was glcrious and 
the magnificent work of building the rail- 
way to the top excited the admiration of 
everyone. 

Two entertainments were offered by 
Los Angeles to the visitors, one an auto- 
mobile ride among the resorts and pleas- 
ures of the suburbs of Los Angeles and 
another on special street cars extending 
over the business part of the city and 
showing the wonderful growth of Los 
Angeles in recent years. 

The library workers in attendance from 
the Pacific coast formed a body of intelli- 
gent, energetic and happy members, con- 
siderably in advance of the representa- 
tion from any other part of the country. 
While many of them formerly lived in 
the east, they are now thoroughly identi- 
fied with the Pacific coast. The State 
library of California particularly sent a 
contingent not matched by any other in- 
stitution. 

The exhibit of children books prepared 
by the Carnegie library of Pittsburg, on 
view at the Shakespeare club, was an ob- 
ject of continued interest throughout the 
week. 

The efficiency of the headquarters ap- 
pealed to all those who were in attend- 
ance. As the work of the office is be- 
coming more systematized the value of its 
services to librarians in general is becom- 
ing appreciated. Secretary Hutley and 
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his assistant, Miss Simms, were indefati- 
gable in their efforts to be of assistance 
and in their courteous treatment of all 
who had business in the secretary's office 
at the Maryland. 

The Brooklyn public library received a 
silver loving cup as a token of apprecia- 
tion of having traveled the greatest num- 
ber of miles collectively to attend the con- 
vention of any other institution in the 
country. It is to be hoped that the Pa- 
cific coast next year will send such a dele- 
gation to Ottawa as will “lift” the cup 
from Brooklyn, 

The journey home 

Leaving Pasadena with many pleasant 
memories of the meeting, the “party” 
thus left, numbering nearly 100, started 
Saturday a. m. on the journey to Santa 
Barbara, which was reached about noon. 
The kindness of the library board pro- 
vided an auto ride around the beautiful 
town and surrounding country for the 
afternoon, which was thoroughly enjoyed 
by all. The public library here was most 
interesting and the librarian, Mrs Frances 
Lynn, was an old acquaintance to those 
who had attended the delightful library 
meetings formerly held at Lake Placid 
club. \lrs Lynn gave tea to the party 
at her beautiful, quaint home amid a 
wealth of fragrant flowers which were 
but an expression of her own personality 
and charming hospitality. 

The party left Santa Barbara on Tues- 
day at 11 and rode north by the sea, over 
the mountains to Del Monte, where a 
stop was made for 36 hours, long enough 
to have been enjoyable, but where the 
speed of the autos in that 17-mile drive 
dispersed the the pleasure that otherwise 
might have been enjoved. The country 
at Monterey is beautiful and full of natu- 
ral and historical interest. A- pleasant 
touch was all-day “open house” at the 
Women's clubhouse of Pacific Grove, 
where the visitors were kindly entertained 
on the return trip of “the drive.” The 
hotel autos were left and Pacific Grove 


citizens took the visitors in their own 
machines around to see the mission, the 
early adobe houses, the Presidio, the 
quondam home of Robert Louis Steven- 
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son, and the beautiful views of the 
ocean. 
The next morning an early train 


brought the party to the big trees at 
Santa Cruz, where a bounteous luncheon 
and cordial welcome were delivered by 
the hosts of Santa Cruz. After viewing 
the forest giants and having snap photo 
taken under varying circumstances, the 
journey was continued to San Jose. A 
visit to the public library showed what 
can be done under most difficult cireum- 
stances. A most excessive bit of archi- 
tectural foolishness stamped the Carnegie 
public library here, though it contained 
within, evidences of really good library 
service under the most inconvenient and 
wasteful conditions imposed by a poorly 
arranged building. 

The horseback riding resulted disas- 
trously for several of those who tried it— 
a wholesome, if severe, lesson. Several 
pleasant gentlemen took occasion to wel- 
come the librarians and discourse on the 
opportunities of the Santa Clara valley. 
A most amazing thing was the appear- 
ance of one who, in several particulars, 
in great size, in bearing and manner, in 
speech and ready wit, resembled Von 
Moltke, but who proved to be a brother of 
the popular director of the Chicago pub- 
lic library, and whirled the latter away in 
a splendid auto ‘to the ranch” to the 
mingled delight and envy of all beholders. 

A trolley ride to Leland Stanford uni- 
versity as the guests of the San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce showed the won- 
ders and delights of the intervening coun- 
try, the most highly cultivated area yet 
seen. A visit was made to the attractive 
little library of Palo Alto, where cordial 
greeting was extended by Miss Hadden 
and her trustees. 

The visit to Leland Stanford was full 
of delight except for the shiver that evi- 
dences of the earthquake gave. The set- 
ting of the university is ideal, as is well 
known. The reception by Librarian 
Clarke and his staff was most cordial and 
every courtesy was shown the visitors. 
A delightful lunch served at the Faculty 
club put a very satisfactory finishing 
touch to a delightful visit. 
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Night found the party in the beautiful 
Fairmont hotel, San Francisco, resting 
from the fatigue of a pleasant journey, 
save the curious 20 who paid $1 each 
to be shown Chinatown. Not one of the 
latter was heard to say he thought the 
money was well spent, 

Thursday a. m, was spent in viewing 
the attractions of San Francisco and its 
environments under direction of Libra- 
rian Watson. The trip to the top of Mt 
Tamalpais was pronounced by many to 
be the choice bit of the visit. The view 
was entrancing. 

Iriday was spent across the bay, the 
morning in Oakland and the afternoon at 
Berkeley. The public library of Oakland 
was the center of attraction and the ge- 
nial courtesy of Librarian Green and his 
staff was unlimited. 

The Greek theater at Berkeley won the 
unqualified admiration of all the visitors. 
The university library was in the throes 
of moving from the old to the new build- 
ing so was not in receiving condition, 
though Librarian Rowell, Prof. Stevens, 
Mr Leupp and other members of the 
organization took pleasure in showing 
the marvelous beauty, dignity and extent 
of the new library quarters. 

Night found more than half the party 
leaving for the trip to the Yosemite val- 
ley and the rest preparing for an early 
start eastward. 

At Sacramento 


A somewhat diminished but keenly ap- 
preciative party were met by State libra- 
rian Gillis, M¥ Richardson and members 
of the State library staff at Sacramento, 
and by special trolley was taken to the 
beautiful home of Mr Gillis, where the 
doors were hospitably ajar, and the high- 
est form of courteous hospitality was 
offered in the elegant luncheon served by 
his charming wife and daughters. A visit 
to the capitol followed and the party were 
shown where, it is safe to say, the most 
comprehensive state library work of high 
degree in the country today is being done. 
The quarters of the library are wholly 
inadequate to the purpose and the recent 
severe example of official negligence of 
New York state does not seem to have 
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appealed to the authorities of California. ° 
Priceless records, manuscripts, newspa- 
pers and historical material are stored in 
a wooden annex that would burn like 
tinder at the least opportunity. Every- 
one was pleased by the showing made by 
the library itself and disparaged the neg- 
ligence of the state in regard to its hous- 
ing. 

Mr. Gillis secured a fleet of motor 
boats which in the afternoon the 
party about 16 miles up the Sacramento 
river on a thoroughly enjoyable ride. 

A bountiful spread at the Sacramento 
hotel at night, through the courtesy of the 
libraries of the city, left the party almost 
too full for utterance, and yet the occa- 
sion called for the heartiest expression 
of appreciation which was accorded by 
several members in reply to the happy 
little speech of Mr Gillis. 

A visit to the busy public library on 
the way to the train left with the party 
a good impression of the work of Mr 
Ripley and his staff. 


took 


Salt Lake City 


The early morning of Monday, June 5, 
found the party at Salt Lake City, being 
cordially received by Miss Nelson, the 
librarian of the University of Utah, and 
piloted to the beautiful situation at the 
foothills of mountains where some day 
she hopes for space to do the work which 
everv university needs, but so slowly re- 
cognizes it. At 10:30 the party were re- 
ceived by Judge Goodwin, Mr Spencer 
and other members of the Public library 
board, assisted by Miss Sprague, the 
librarian, and shown over the Packard 
memorial building, a large, roomy struc- 
ture having an air of study and yet busy 
in meeting a constant stream of patrons. 
The courtesy and hospitality of the 
hosts of the occasion quite won the hearts 
of the whole party, as they were suc- 
cessively treated to an automobile ride 
over the interesting city, a most beautiful 
ride out to Salt Lake, with a lunch that 
filled everyone with satisfaction, materi- 
ally, socially and zsthetically, spread in 
the great pavilion. On the return to Salt 
Lake a special organ recital by Prof. 
McClellan was given the visitors in the 
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Tabernacle, a most charming finish to a 
delightful day. 


Colorado 


At Manitou the chronicler ceased from 
labor and the individual members re- 
turned to the role of ordinary citizens. 
Common report had it, however, that at 
Denver, Librarian Hadley and his staff 
were no less generous in attentions to 
the visitors than the other cities visited. 
A reception at the library building, fol- 
lowed by an auto ride through the beau- 
tiful park system of Denver and a tea at 
the Country club made glad the hearts of 
the visitors, particularly as the weather 
man sent a cool wave from the moun- 
tains for the special benefit of the trav- 
elers. 

Yosemite 


A party of 55, including 12 gentlemen, 
left San Francisco at 9:50 p. m., Friday, 
June 2, for the Yosemite valley, arriving 
at El Portal early the next morning. 
After breakfast stages mounted for a 
long ride into the valley. The trip lay 
along the river Merced, through im- 
pressive scenery, always fringed by the 
foaming stream. The landscape was 
hathed in bright sunshine and the trip 
was delightful, although somewhat try- 
ing on account of the heat and the jolt- 
ing of the stages, as four horses drew 
each over the irregular surface of the 
road. After driving hurriedly through 
ihe park and gaining the first view of its 
elories, we reached the Sentinel hotel, and 
there, or in adjoining buildings or camps, 
were made comfortable. 

At 3 o'clock such members of the party 
as were not too tired were taken on a 
drive on the opposite side of the river to 
the one by which we entered the valley. 
The height of El Portal is about 2,000 
feet, and when we reached the valley we 
had attained an eminence of 4000 feet. 

The weather in the valley Sunday and 
Monday was delightful and was made the 
most of. The celebrated Glacier point 
was climbed up to on mule back; the 
wagon road had not been opened, owing 
to its condition consequent upon heavy 
falls of snow. The hotel on the top of 
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its great elevation was just opening its 
doors. Everybody who ventured up to 
the Point was enthusiastic regarding the 
climb‘and the views. 

The valley is especially beautiful this 
year, owing to an unusual amount of 
snow during the past season. The trees 
are charmingly bright in their greenness 
and the falls especially marked by full- 
ness in their flow. 

The writer of this brief narrative was 
the sole survivor of the group of mem- 
bers of the association who had expected 
to go to the Mariposa grove of big trees, 
and he enjoyed seeing the trees and re- 
turned well pleased. 

sos Ar, 
A Sad Accident 

Just as Pustic Lipraries goes to press 
news comes of an accident which befell 
the second division of the A. L. A. party 
returning from California. On the ex- 
cursion to Cripple Creek, which was 
taken from Colorado Springs, the car in 
which a number of the librarians were 
was derailed, and turned over on its side. 
Bertha Merrill of Boston; Angela W. 
Collins of Rockland, Mass.; Frank C. 
?atton of Galveston, Texas, were badly 
injured and taken to the hospital in Col- 
orado Springs. A number of others were 
badly cut and bruised, but were able to 
continue their journey homeward. 
Among these were Linda A, Eastman of 
Cleveland, Grace Taylor of Brooklyn, 
and Gertrude L. Brown of Evanston, [Il. 
The accident threw quite a gloom over 
the whole party and further ehtertain- 
ments and stops on the way home were 
called off. 


At the Grand Canon 


Mystical skyland, 
Beauteous highland, 
Sweet lullaby land, 

To sorrow and care; 
Under thy shadows, 
Over thy meadows, 
Where never a red rose 

Illumines the air; 

Oh, let us wander 
And languidly squander 
The hours, and ponder 
Our dreams and despair. 
May, Io1l. J. ©, 4. 
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League of Library Commissions 
Meeting at Pasadena, Cal. 

Two sessions of the League of library 
commissions were held at the Pasadena 
conference. The first session on Friday 
evening, May 19, was devoted to reports 
of committees and other business. 

The report of the committee on secur- 
ing second-class posta] rates for commis- 
sion bulletins, Louis R. Wilson, North 
Carolina, chairman, was read by Carl H. 
Milam, Indiana. The committee reported 
that the matter had been presented to the 
Postoffice department, but that an amend- 
ment to the postal laws might be neces- 
sary. A telegram received later from the 
chairman of the committee announced 
that the Postoffice department had 
granted the desired rate for the North 
Carolina library commission bulletin, un- 
der the law relating to “publications is- 
sued by strictly professional] and literary 
societies,” so that this decision will, no 
doubt, apply to all commission bulletins. 

In the absence of A. L. Bailey, Dela- 
ware, chairman of the committee on Li- 
brary post, Dr B. C. Steiner, chairman of 
the A. L. A. committee on federal rela- 
tions, reported as to the present status of 
this matter. Dr Steiner presented a clear 
outline of the problems involved in the 
questions of library post, book post or 
parcels post. A discussion followed in 
which the opinion seemed to prevail that 
a library post was the most desirable 
plan, since it allowed no special privileges 
to commercial interests. 

The committee was continued with in- 
structions to present to each commission 
a plan of campaign so that the matter 
may be pushed at the next session of 
Congress. 

Chalmers Hadley of Denver presented 
the report of the committee on Libraries 
for Federal Prisons: 

Full reports on conditions in these 
libraries have been made by librarians 
in the vicinity of each and correspond- 
ence with the Department of Justice has 
been carried on with the hope of induc- 
ing the department to include in its bud- 
get a special appropriation for purchase 
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of suitable books for the libraries in these 
institutions, 

D. C. Brown of Indiana, who is a dele- 
gate to the National conference of chari- 
ties and corrections, was asked to present 
this matter on behalf of the League at 
the coming conference. 

The report of the publications com- 
mittee was presented by M. S. Dudgeon 
of Wisconsin, in the absence of the chair- 
man, R. P. Bliss, Pennsylvania. The 
committee has made some progress in the 
plan of securing information from each 
commission as to publications available. 

On Saturday evening a round table on 
the relation of library commissions to 
educational extension was conducted by 
Miss Marvin, Oregon. In opening the 
discussion Miss Marvin emphasized the 
importance of encouraging the establish- 
ment of civic centers and public question 
clubs, especially in the Western states, 
where the initiative and referendum had 
placed larger responsibilities on the peo- 
ple. Representatives of commissions of 
Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio and Wiscon- 
sin reported on work with study clubs, 
granges, etc., and a discussion followed 
as to the feasibility of library commis- 
sions encouraging the organization of 
centers for study and the necessity of 
close cooperation with all organized agen- 
cies for educational extension. 

Mr Dudgeon presented the report of 
the special committee appointed to pre- 
pare coOperative study outlines. A plan 
for such outlines was given, but no at- 
tempt has yet been made to prepare such 
outlines for publication. The matter was 
referred back to the committee with the 
request that a sample outline should be 
prepared as soon as possible and sent to 
each commission for approval. 

The report of the committee on re- 
vision of the constitution was presented 
by Mr Dudgeon. The report was ac- 
cepted and the constitution amended to 
make provision for holding sectional 
meetings and defining more specifically 
the duties of the publication committee. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 
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President, Cornelia Marvin, Oregon; 
first vice-president, Carl] H. Milam, Indi- 
ana; second vice-president, Robert P. 
Bliss, Pennsylvania; secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte Templeton, Nebraska. 

Publications committee is as follows : 

M. S. Dudgeon, chairman, Wisconsin ; 
Zaidee Brown, Massachusetts; Mary E. 
Downey, Ohio. 


Meeting of State Librarians 


The National association of State libra- 
ries, in spite of the fact that some mem- 
bers on the program were absent, carried 
out the exercises quite in detail. The 
address of the presiding officer, Demar- 
chus C, Brown of Indiana, touched upon 
the points which were to be taken up in 
round table discussions. He argued that 
the State library should be the center of 
historical work in the state; that even 
when there is a state historical society 
controlled by voluntary members, it 
should nevertheless center its work in 
the state library. It was shown that this 
would more readily draw and keep the in- 
terest of all in the state, both officials and 
private citizens who were interested in 
the development and preservation of the 
history of the state. The paper further 
maintained that the archives of the state 
should be under the control of the state 
librarian, that all manuscripts and papers 
when no longer in current use, of all the 
departments of the state, should be filed 
and cataloged by the state library. 

The question of the state library and 
politics has become, the paper showed, a 
very serious question. The state library 
staff should be put under the merit sys- 
tem and the members thereof chosen 
purely by educational qualifications, fol- 
lowed, if necessary, by examinations. 
These examinations should be broad and 
not so technical that the personal charac- 
teristics of the applicants for a position 
would be lost sight of. It is the sole 
protection against the claims of poli- 
ticians, and, the reader claimed, has 
worked satisfactorily in an extreme de- 
gree in the Indiana state library. 

The reader believed that the State mu- 
seum should be in close connection with 
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the State library—not necessarily in ad- 
ministration, but at least in location. The 
museum supplements the library in a very 
marked degree. 

One or two new features of legislative 
reference work were discussed—one, 
that municipal material may be collected 
and loaned to the municipalities of the 
state in exactly the same way as legisla- 
tive material for the state at large; and 
second, the legislative reference depart- 
ment should be closely allied with the 
political science departments of the col- 
leges and universities of the state, espe- 
cially the state university. There can 
be interchange of material and the pro- 
fessors and fellows in the departments 
can be of great service to the legislative 
reference department during a sitting of 
the assembly and also in the interregnum. 
Interstate loans were strongly urged 
among state libraries. Frequently impor- 
tant assistance is rendered in this way. 

J. L. Gillis, state librarian of Califor- 
nia, argued in his paper that the State 
library should be the head of all the 
library work of the state. He maintained 
that inasmuch as the library commission 
work can be made a part of the State 
library, it can properly serve as the guid- 
ing force in the library development in 
the state. These two papers were dis- 
cused by Messrs. Scholefield of British 
Columbia, Henry of the University of 
Washington and Severance of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Hitt of Washington, 
Small of Iowa and Miss Downey of Ohio. 

The distribution of state documents to 
college and university libraries as well as 
to public libraries was advocated by Mr 
Hitt of Washington. : 

The most important resolution passed 
by this association was the one con- 
demning partisan politics in the manage- 
ment of the state library, with particular 
reference to Mr Galbreath in Ohio, and 
the appointment of a successor for politi- 
cal reasons, 

The newly chosen officers are C. K. 
Belden, state librarian of Massachusetts. 
president; State librarian Lien of Min- 
nesota, vice-president, and A. C. Tilton, 
Hartford, Conn., secretary-treasurer. 


D.C. B. 
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N.E.A. Library Department 
Program 


The program for the meeting of the 
library department of the N. E. A., to 
be held in San Francisco, is as follows: 
Tuesday forenoon, July 11, 9:30 o'clock: 

The proper supervision of the reading 
of school children—Katherine D. 
Blake, Principal, Public school No. 
6, New York city.—Discussion. 

Thursday forenoon, July 13, 9:30 o'clock : 

The extension work of the California 
state library—James L, Gillis, Libra- 
rian, California state library, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

High school libraries in California— 
Ethelwyn H. Flagg, Librarian, Poly- 
technic high school, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Work with county libraries—Harriet 
G. Eddy, County library organizer, 
State library, Sacramento, Cal. 





Ontario Library Association 


Eleventh annual meeting, Toronto, 
April 17-18, 1911 


A program of 23 addresses, papers and 
reports and 22 items carried out strictly 
as advertised—that is the first point. 
Fine weather, an 1deal local habitation, a 
spirit of optimism, comprehensive re- 
ports, masterly papers and addresses— 
these are some of the other points. Small 
wonder if the Ontario library association 
begins to feel sometimes that it has ar- 
rived and that it has some reason for 
congratulation, even if the thought of 
what has yet to be done brings instant 
humility. 

Monday morning session was given up 
to annual reports and other business. The 
secretary led the way and the treasurer 
followed, each with encouraging informa- 
tion. The reports of the standing com- 
mittees on Quarterly bulletin of best 
books, Distribution of public documents, 
Public library institutes and Technical 
education gave an idea of the very con- 
siderable amount of work being done by 
the hundreds of library woikers, one very 
significant statement, for example, being 
that some 120 men and women, from 
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some IIo libraries, are officers and coun- 
cillors of the various local library insti- 
tutes. 

_ President A. W. Cameron, Woodstock, 
opened the afternoon session with an in- 
structive study of a provincial library 
system, pointing out the need and sug- 
gesting some possibilities. 

Three points were emphasized in the 
president's address: a public library in- 
spector, a provincial library and rural 
library extension. The value of a public 
library inspector would be felt most by 
the small libraries who don’t understand 
what the government is willing to do to 
help them; and, further, no adequate as- 
sistance can be rendered in most cases 
until there is better organization and ad- 
ministration in many of the libraries. 
The provincial library system would af- 
ford greater co6peration and a graduated 
system of mutual dependence. There 
ought to be local responsibility with cen- 
tral supervision, advice and assistance, 
and throughout the province a system of 
interchange should be kept up which 
would be very helpful in many localities. 
The provincial library would also be a 
tremendous help as a center from which 
universities and scholars generally might 
receive assistance and thereby enlist a 
class of support for the library movement 
that would be of incalculable value. 

The rest of the session was given to the 
librarian and his problems—Classification, 
by Miss M. S, Saxe, Westmount, Que., 
ina delightful paper. Reference work, by 
Miss Staton and Miss Moir, Toronto. 
Public library in thoroughly practical and 
interesting studies, and Binding and re- 
pairing by Miss Baxter and J. Hender- 
son, of the Toronto library staff in prac- 
tical demonstrations in the bindery. Jes- 
sie Potter, Dundas, on Tuesday morning 
followed this phase of the program with 
a suggestive treatment of another libra- 
rian’s problem, “Work with the children.” 

Inspector of public iibraries Walter R. 
Nursey brought before the association 
the work of the depariment of education 
in its library division. An increase in 
municipal grants, an increase in book 
purchase of 60,000 v. and in circulation 
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of a quarter of a million, the great work 
of the 12 library institutes, the Carnegie 
grants of nearly $100,000 to Ontario last 
year, making a total to Ontario of $1,536,- 
000, and a grand total to Canada of 
$2,358,500, the traveling library collec- 
tion of 11,000 v. made up into 2o1 libra- 
ries, the many applications for technical 
libraries, the various efforts to help the 
struggling libraries, the Summer school 
at Toronto this year—these were some of 
the salient features of an address of great 
significance. Mr Nursey’s work is highly 
appreciated by Ontario libraries, as is 
the cordial support of the deputy minis- 
ter of education, Dr A. H. A. Colqu- 
houn, and the minister of education, Hon. 
R, A. Pyne, M. D. 

The evening session reached high- 
water mark in our library history so far. 
A large audience of representative men 
and women from the library, educational 
and civic world greeted the speakers and 
gave them a most attentive hearing. The 
topic of the evening was “The relation 
of the public library to technical educa- 
tion.” S. H. Ranck of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., introduced the subject and made a 
masterly presentation of the librarian’s 
phase. He was followed by George A. 
Howell, Toronto, chairman of the tech- 
nical education committee of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ association, who 
presented the manufacturer's point of 
view, and by F. A. Bancroft, Toronto, 
of the District Trades and Labor coun- 
cil, who set forth the views of organized 
labor. Both these addresses were sympa- 
thetic and pledged the cooperation of em- 
plover and employe in the task of mak- 
ing the library helpful in developing the 
efficiency of the wotkman. 

The social hour that followed will be 
long remembered. The chief librarian, 
Dr Locke, the board and the staff of the 
Toronto public library were the hosts of 
the association and their friends, and the 
whole of the beautiful new reference 
library was open for inspection, including 
the fine annual exhibit of the Ontario 
Society of Artists in the art gallery. 

The Tuesday morning session bristled 
with discussion. Everybody had some- 


thing to say and a brisk interchange of 
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views enlivened the morning proceedings. 
Two fine papers were a striking feature 
of this session, viz, those given on “Li- 
brary publicity” by A. H. Cuttle, chair- 
man of Library Board, Collingwood, and 
Geo. E. Scroggie, advertising manager of 
the Mail and Empire, Toronto. The lat- 
ter paper was the work of a professional 
expert and was a highly valuable discus- 
sion of a most important theme. 

After the close of the annual meeting, 
the secretaries of the library institutes 
met for an afternoon conference, the 
minister of education having provided 
for their expenses in attendance at the 
meeting. The work of the coming year 
was carefully surveyed, and 1911-12 
ought to be a great year in its institute 
work, as well as in other phases. 

The officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, L. J. Bur- 
pee, F. R. G. S., Public library, Ottawa; 
first vice-president, C. R. Charteris, 
M. D., Public library, Chatham; second 
vice-president, W. F. Moore, Public li- 
brary, Dundas; secretary, E. A. Hardy, 
B. A., 81 Collier st., Toronto; treasurer, 
G. H. Locke, M. A., Public library, 
Toronto. Councillors—David Williams, 
Collingwood; H. J. Ciark, B. A., Belle- 
ville; D. M. Grant, B. A., Sarnia; A. W. 
Cameron, B. A., ex-president, Wood- 
stock; W. J. Hamilton, B, A.. Fort Wil- 
liam; W. ©. Carson, London: B. Mabel 
Dunham, B. A., Berlin; Edith Sutton, 
Smith’s Falls; J. D. Christie, B. A., Sim- 
coe; Adam Hunter, Hamilton: F. M. 
De la Fosse, Peterboro. 

“Sing a Song” 

Sing a song of stackrooms, 

A building full of books, 
Twenty-four librarians 

Noted for their looks. 
When the doors are opened 

They all begin to sing: 
“You'd better draw this novel, sir, 


“T’is quite the latest thing.” 





The Board sits in the Boardroom 
To count Carnegie’s money, 
Attendants to the visitors 
Are sweet as bread and honey. 
The page is in the stackroom, 
Filing books in rows, 
When down falls a Blackwoods’, 
And bounds off his nose. 
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Chicago—The Chicago library club met 
on April 13 and listened to “A talk on 
the organization of the Catalog division 
of the Library of Congress in 1897, and 
its subsequent development,” by J. C. M. 
Hanson, now associate director of the 
university of Chicago libraries. 

The speaker in his happy, interesting 
way outlined some of the problems and 
difficulties that faced the organizers, 
spoke of the rapid growth of the depart- 
ment, giving tribute to those who had 
given so entirely of themselves, particu- 
larly Mr Martel, for its advancement, 
and of the work now being done in the 
line of printed cards, subject headings, 
recataloging, and the new classification. 

After the talk an opportunity was 
given for questions, and these touched 
upon the number of printed cards for 
each title used by the Library of Con- 
gress in its various catalogs; the comple- 
tion of the printed index of subject head- 
ings, and the scheme of classification. 

In the absence of President Carlton, 
Edward D. Tweedell, vice-president, pre- 
sided. 

The annual meeting, and the last for 
the season, was held at the School of 
education, Thursday evening, May It. 
A dinner was served by the domestic 
science department, and a social evening 
followed the routine business of the clos- 


ing meeting. The following officers 
were elected for trot1-12. President, 


Edward D. Tweedell, The John Crerar 
library; first vice-presidert, J. C. M. 
Hanson, Chicago university library ; sec- 
ond vice-president, Louise B. Krause, 
H. M. Byllesby & Co.; secretary, Harrie 
E. Brooke, the Newberry library ; treas- 
urer, Pearl S. Field, Chicago public 
library. 
Jesste M. Wooprorp, Sec’y. 


Georgia— The tenth meeting of the 
Georgia library association was held in 
Athens, April 17-19, and in many ways 
was one of the most profitable meetings 
in the history of the association. Henry 
E. Legler, librarian of the Chicago pub- 
lic library, was the principal speaker at 
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At the first 
session, which was heid in the chapel of 
the University of Georgia, Dr J. H. T. 
McPherson, president of the association, 


the two general sessions. 


delivered the address of welcome and 
then presented Mr Legler to the audi- 
ence. In bringing out his subject, “Main 
currents in library development,” Mr 
Legler divided it into a) What a small 
library may do for a medium-sized town; 
b) Present tendencies in library work 
and their meaning in the life of the peo- 
ple. The talk proved not only interest- 
ing and inspiring, but essentially prac- 
tical, and the association felt deeply in- 
debted to Mr Legler for his able presen- 
tation of all phases of this most vital 
topic. After the first session a reception 
was held in the university library. 

The second session was held April 18 
in LeConte hall, and was opened by a 
paper presented by the Hon. David C. 
Barrow, chancellor of the University of 
Georgia. This paper, in a most delight- 
ful vein, discussed the library as a form 
of extension work, and the thorough ap- 
preciation of their work, coming from 
such a source, was most gratifying to the 
librarians present. Mr Legler followed 
Dr Barrow with a very charming and 
scholarly talk on “Books that our grand- 
mothers were wont to read.” This talk 
was made all the more interesting by the 
addition of stereopticon views. 

The third session, which was given up 
entirely to college and reference work, 
was held in the university library. ,The 
principal speaker was Dr Louis R. Wil- 
son, librarian of the University of North 
Carolina, who gave a very interesting 
and valuable paper on the “Organization 
and administration of the college library.” 
A round table on college and reference 
work followed Dr Wilson’s paper, and 
was conducted by Mr Burnet, librarian 
of the University of Georgia. 

The fourth and last session was held 
in the library of the State normal school 
and was presided over by Miss Rankin, 
librarian of the Carnegie iibrary of At- 
lanta. The meeting resolved itself into 


a round table for the discussion of the 
problems of the small public library, and 
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interesting talks were made by librarians 
from Georgia, Alabama and North Caro- 
lina. After the adjournment of this 
meeting the election of officers was held, 
with the following result: 

President, Dr J. H. T. McPherson; 
vice-presidents, H. H. Stone, Mrs Eugene 
B. Heard, Mrs E. G. McCabe ; secretary- 
treasurer,- Julia T. Rankin. 

Jutta T. Rankin, See’y 


Louisiana—The annual meeting of the 
Louisiana state library association was 
held on April 21-22, in the Alumni 
building, University of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge. Dr Thomas D. Boyd, president 
of the university, gave an address of wel- 
come, to which response. was made by 
President Hathaway of the association. 
Mr Hathaway stressed the importance of 
organized extension work throughout the 
parishes. 

Miss Dodd of New Orleans followed 
with a paper on ‘‘What a state library 
commission can do for Louisiana.” An 
animated discussion then took place on 
desirable initial steps toward securing a 
commission, considering present condi- 
tions and forces already at work in the 
state. 

The first address of the second ses- 
sion was delivered by William Beer of 
New Orleans on “The place of the pub- 
lic library in civic life,” and gave a 
sketch of the library’s steady growth in 
importance to the community. Mrs 
James Andrews of Alexandria read a 
paper on “The library and the club 
woman,” presenting the subject from the 
point of view of an active member of 
the Federation of women’s clubs. W. O. 
Scroggs, of the University of Louisiana, 
read a highly entertaining as well as 
informing paper on “The student in the 
American library,” giving the views of 
“an ex-near librarian’ on the foremost 
libraries in the country. Dr W. A. Read 
followed with a paper on “The student 
in the foreign library,” concluding with 
a description of the “Scriptorium” at 
Oxford, and the impression made upon 
him by the work and personality of Sir 


James Murray. On adjournment a visit 
was paid to the university library. 

A reception was held in the university 
club rooms in the evening, with a result- 
ing very delightful contact with people 
from various parts of the state, who were 
interested but not actively engaged in 
library work. 

The third session was held on the 
morning of April 22, and opened with a 
talk on “Departmental libraries,’ by Dr 
C. E. Coates. Dr Coates spoke of the 
importance of bringing the special book 
within arm’s reach of the worker in 
universities and colleges, and urged town 
libraries to form collections on subjects 
of local interest. Mrs T. P. Singletary 
read a paper on ‘‘A municipal library 
for Baton Rouge.” Progress made dur- 
ing the past year was reported by dif- 
ferent librarians present. 

The business session then took place, 
and after the necessary reports, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: William 
Beer, librarian, Howard memorial 
library, New Orleans, president; Lillie 
J. Thornton, librarian, Alexandria public 
library, first vice-president; Mrs M. H. 
Williams, librarian, Central High school 
library, Shreveport, second vice-presi- 
dent ; Helen Wells Dodd, Tulane univer- 
sity library, New Orleans, secretary; 
Inez Mortland, librarian, Louisiana State 
university library, Baton Rouge, treas- 
urer. 

A committee was appointed to -seek 
co-operation of the State Board of Edu- 
cation in the work of distributing travel- 
ing libraries throughout the state for the 
use of the general public. Plans were 
matured for the early acquiring and 
sending out by the association of a few 
traveling libraries as object lessons, and 
in the way of stimulating public interest. 

On adjournment, the Baton Rouge 
public library and reading room were 
visited, the association being received 
and entertained by the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, a chapter of which body 
established and maintains the library. 

The association has been in existence 
16 months and has 56 members, 

HELEN WELLs Dopp, Sec’y. 
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Milwaukee— The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee library club was 
held May 1. The following officers were 
elected for the coming’ year: President, 
Delia G, Ovitz; vice-president, Mary E. 
Dousman ; secretary-treasurer, [‘lorence 
Weissert; additional members of the 
board, Winifred Bailey and S. A. Mc- 
Kaillop. 

The club sent a vote of thanks to Miss 
Van Valkenburg for her work in start- 
ing and organizing the club and her un- 
tiring efforts to promote its growth. 
There was a free discussion of plans for 
next year which foretells enthusiastic 
work on the part of all the members. 

Lin1An E. WeEns. 


New York— The March meeting of the 
New York library club was held at the 
new building of the New York public 
library on March 23, 1911, at 3 p. m. 

It had been antiounced that, instead of 
the usual program, the afternoon would 
be devoted to a personally conducted in- 
spection of the new library building, for 
which non-transferable cards to members 
had been issued. Seemingly everyone 
who possibly could, availed themselves of 
the opportunity for this private view, for 
250 were present. 

Dr John S., Billings, the director of the 
library, made a few brief remarks, stat- 
ing that the inspection was made possible 
through the courtesy of the Park com- 
mission and the contractors, the building 
not having yet been turned over to the 
New York public library. 

‘Edwin H. Anderson, assistant libra- 
rian of the library and the president of 
the club, conducted the party through 
the building, the trip occupying about 
two hours. 

Susan A. Hurcuinson, Sec’y. 

Pennsylvania—The fourth and __ last 
meeting of the Pennsylvania library club 
ior 1910-1911 was held May 8 at the 
Widener branch of the Philadelphia free 
library. After transaction of necessary 
business the retiring president, T. Wil- 
son Hedley, librarian of the Mercantile 
library, thanked the club for their assist- 
ance during his term of office and intro- 


duced the speaker of the evening, Dr 
John Thomson, librarian of the Free 
library, Philadelphia. 

Mr Thomson delivered an illustrated 
address on “Cruikshank and his co-work- 
ers,” showing how Cruikshank claimed 
to have really written “Oliver Twist” and 
one or two of Harrison Ainsworth’s nov- 
els; and then entertainingly pointed out 
by word and illustrations in what a large 
way future historians would be able to 
show from the labors of men like Cruik- 
shank what were the habits and peculiar 
customs of the times in which they lived 
in the same way as the time of Charles I] 
is illustrated by the memoirs of Gram- 
mont and Pepys. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year 1911-1912: 

President, Dr E. J. Nolan; vice-presi- 
cent, Ernest Spofford ; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mary L. Jones; secretary, Jean E. 
Graffen; treasurer, Bertha Seidl Wetzell. 

At the close of the meeting an informal 
reception was held in the art gallery. 


Library Schools 
Drexel institute 

The period since March 27 has been 
the most eventful part of the school year. 
The libraries in which the students’ prac- 
tice work was done gave them such full 
opportunities to observe the methods and 
the spirit of their work that the results 
were beyond what we had ventured to 
expect. Besides the work in the larger 
libraries, two members of the class “had 
an interesting experience in reorganizing 
the St Augustine school library, Raleigh, 
N. C., under the direction of Minnie 
Leatherman, of the North Carolina Com- 
mission, 

The annual library visit followed im- 
mediately upon the practice period, with 
the following program: 

April 10, Baltimore—The Peabody insti- 
tute, Johns Hopkins and Enoch Pratt 
libraries. 

April 11-13, Washington—The Library 
of Congress, Public library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the libraries of the 
Department of agriculture, Bureau of 
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education, Surgeon-General, and the 
Document office, with a visit to the 
Government printing office. 

The whole school warmly appreciated 
the courtesy of all their hosts, who 
made their visit yield its utmost possibil- 
ities, and they enjoyed the opportunity 
to meet the members of the District of 
Columbia library association and the Al- 
bany school at the reception of the asso- 
ciation on Wednesday night. 

The Easter recess extended from noon, 
April 13-18. 

The visiting lecturers since March 20 
have been: A. L. Bailey, Library bind- 
ing; Alice Tyler, Development of com- 
mission work; R. P. Bliss, The library 
movement in Pennsylvania; Mary P. 
Farr, Commission work in Maryland and 
Missouri; John Thomson, The free 
library of Philadelphia; Mrs Emma Neis- 
ser Delfino, Work with the blind. 

In the case of Mrs Delfino the usual 
order was reversed, as the class visited 
the lecturer at the Department for the 
blind of the Free library. The surround- 
ings illustrated the lecture graphically. 
After the lecture the hostess served tea 
and gave the class an opportunity to meet 
some other members of the Free library 
staff. 

The binding course closed with a visit 
to the library bindery of Mr Emerson in 
the Widener branch, and the collection 
of incunabula was also open for inspec- 
tion at that time. 

Rachel Haight, 1911, was appointed 
reference assistant in the Iowa State 
Teachers’ college library, Cedar Falls, 
and took up her new duties May 1. Miss 
Haight finishes her course “‘in absentia.” 

Lillian Evans, Louise Heims, and 
Marian Price begin three months’ tempo- 
rary work in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania library, June Io. 

Graduates 


Mary P. Farr, ’95, is cataloging the 


library of the late H. C. Lea. 

Arline Kingsley, ’o9, has resigned from 
the Johns Hopkins library to accept the 
position of cataloger with the Interna- 
tional exchange department of the Smith- 
sonian. 





Libraries 


Mabel Kaman, Minerva Beckwith, and 
Ruth Woolman, all ’to, have been ap- 
pointed in the John Crerar library. 

Mrs Mary S. Puech, ‘og, has been ap- 
pointed librarian at the Rhode Island 
School of design, Providence, from 
June 1. 

The annual commencement will be on 
Thursday, June 8. 

Mary L. Doig, ’o8, has been appointed 
as cataloger in the Public library, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 

J. R. DonNELLY. 
University of Illinois 


Ida L. Lange, ’08, now of the Iowa 
free library commission, lectured be- 
fore the school on Monday, May 8. 
Her talk was based upon her experi- 
ences in organizing libraries and in 
managing traveling libraries. 

Samuel H. Ranck, librarian of the 
Grand Rapids public library, lectured 
before the school on May 12. His sub- 
jects were: “The function of the pub- 
lic library,’ “The work of the Grand 
Rapids public library,’ and ‘“Recrea- 
tions for professional workers, with 
special emphasis on canoeing.” The 
two latter lectures were illustrated by 
the stereopticon. 

Grace E. Herrick, who will graduate 
from the University of Illinois library 
school in June, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Western college for 
women, Oxford, Ohio, her term of 
service to begin September 1. 

Octavia Rogan, Illinois, ‘og-1to, has 
a temporary position in the Rosenberg 
library, Galveston, Texas. 

Reba Davis, a senior, will work dur- 
ing the summer in the Lincoln library, 
Springfield, Il. 

Ione Armstrong, a senior, will be in- 
structor in cataloging in the lowa sum- 
mer school this year. 

The report of the librarian of the 
Public library of Missoula, Mont., was 
presented to the trustees on May 1. 
The report showed an annual circula- 
tion of 47,164 v., or an average circula- 
tion of 153 v. daily. During the year 
1145 v. were added to the library. 
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New York state library 


Assurances of temporary quarters 
until the completion of the new State 
education building have been received 
with sufficient definiteness to make it 
desirable for the school to remain in 
Albany. The large purchases of books 
which are to be made for the State li- 
brary and the large number of additions 
which it is receiving from other 
sources, will make a good working 
equipment, even for reference and 
bibliographic work, certain by the be- 
ginning of the next school year, while 
the large increases during the year will 
be sufficient to meet all the reasonable 
demands of the school’s work. 

Complete files of several of the more 
important library periodicals are al- 
ready available, and the reorganization 
of the library is furnishing an abun- 
dance of excellent practice work. Mr 
Wyer addressed the school informally 
May I, outlining the general plans al- 
ready adopted for the rehabilitation of 
the State library, and giving briefly the 
reasons. for their adoption. 

Alice S. Tyler, of the Iowa library 
commission, gave two valuable lectures 
on the “Work of a library commission,” 
April 21. 

Sherman Williams, Institute conduc- 
tor for the State education department, 
addressed the school May 8 on Class- 
room libraries. Mr Williams, as super- 
intendent of the Glens Falls (N. Y.) 
public schools, was a pioneer in cul- 
tivating the reading habit among 
school children. In his address he 
urged the necessity of making good 
reading available at all times in school 
rooms, and also emphasized the need 
of codperation between teachers and 
librarians, to prevent their interfering 
with each other’s proper duties to the 
community, I. K. WALTER. 

Alumni notes 

Linn R. Blanchard, B. L. S., ’o9, and 
Sara E. Johnston, ’09-10, were married 
in West LaFayette, Ind., Wednesday, 
May 3. 

Mrs Ethel Sherwood Bucher, B. L. 
S., ’10, has been appointed assistant in 
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the U. S. Department of 
library, Washington, D. C. 

Kate E, Dinsmoor, B. L. S., ‘06, has 
resigned her position as reference li- 
brarian at the Rosenberg library, Gal- 
veston, Texas, to become head cata- 
loger at the Kansas state library. 

Lillian M. George, B. L S., ’10, has 
resigned her position as assistant in 
the U. S. Department of agriculture 
library, to become head classifier and 
cataloger at Purdue university library, 
LaFayette, Ind. 

Elisabeth Hardman, ‘07-08 has been 
appointed librarian of the Whitestone 
branch of the Queensborough public 
library. 

Sophie Hyde, ’05, has resigned her 
position as secretary to the librarian 
of The John Crerar library, to become 
order librarian of the University of 
Minnesota library. 

Carleton B. Joeckel, B. L. S., ‘10, 
and Emma H. Kelly were married in 


Albany, N. Y., April 26. 
Pratt 


agriculture 


institute 


A new undertaking of Pratt institute, 
in the benefits of which library school 
students may share if it should unhap- 
pily prove necessary, is the Nest House, 
established recently on Vanderbilt ave- 
nue near the institute. The house has 
a number of bedrooms, as well as a sma] 
dormitory or ward, and there is a resi- 
dent nurse. Students in danger of il'- 
ness or breakdown, or convalescing from 
illness, can have here every comfort .nd 
the attendance of any one of a nun ber 
of established physicians. The institrte 
for some time has had the services cf a 
man and a woman physician to whom 
students may go for advice or treatment, 
though they have been left perfectly free 
to choose another physician if tl.ey pre- 
fer. 

Since the last report, the spring field 
work has been completed. The journey 
of a majority of the class to visit libra- 
ries in Philadelphia, Bryn Mawr, Har- 
risburg, Carlisle and Easton, in Pennsyl- 
vania, Hagerstown, in Maryland, and 
Trenton and Princeton, in New Jersey, 
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proved not only profitable, but very pleas- 
ant, and brought the travelers back ready 
for work and the better for the change 
of scene, climate and thought. Three 
quizzes afterward helped to clarify or 
deepen the impressions received. The 
attention and hospitality everywhere re- 
ceived will be remembered and, we hope, 
transmitted as opportunity offers. 

On April 6, the school took pleasure 
in receiving the party from the New York 
State library school, the recipients of 
much sympathy in view of the late calam- 
ity at Albany. 

A talk by Miss Isom (‘oo and ’o1) on 
“Library conditions in the Northwest,” 
and an illustrated lecture by Austin B. 
Keep on ‘North American colonial li- 
braries,” April 27, May 2, closed -very 
satisfactorily the series of lectures by 
visiting librarians. 

The visits to local libraries began April 
7, covering eight libraries. The school 
attended also the sale of the Robert Hoe 
library, one afternoon, and saw a print 
exhibit at the Grolier club. 

The Graduates’ association has estab- 
lished life memberships at $10 each, and 
Miss Isom (‘oo and ’ot) of Portland, 
Oregon, has the distinction of securing 
the first one, and Edward F. Stevens, 
the second. The Director of the School 
will be the custodian of the fund, which 
will be deposited in The Thrift, Brook- 
lyn. 

It has been found necessary to make 
the date of the entrance examinations 
for 1911-12, June g, instead of June 2, 
as stated in the school circular. 

Graduates 

Miss Parker (‘99) has resigned her 
position in the Library of the American 
society of civil engineers and joined the 
staff of the Tompkins Square branch of 
the New York public library. 

Miss Morse (’o1) has resigned the 
librarianship of the Union Settlement 
and will take a rest of several months. 

Emily H. Mulligan (03) was married 
April 26 to Eugene E. Higgins, at Yon- 
kers. 

5.0, 


Watkins (’06) has sailed for 
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Porto Rico, to become assistant librarian 
of the Insular library, San Juan. 

Miss Frey ('07) has been engaged as 
indexer of foreign periodicals by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
New York. 

Anna Burns (’o8) has been appointed 
head of the Circulating department at 
the Central building of the New York 
public library. 

Anne Shivers (’08) has been appointed 
librarian of Perth Amboy, in place of 
Miss Mulligan. 

G. O. Ward (’o8) will give lectures 
on the administration of school libraries 
at the Columbia Uuniversity summer 
school. 

Miss Rieber (1911) of Bergen, Nor- 
way, was called home in consequence of 
her father’s sudden death, and_ sailed 
April 8. 

Mary W. PLumMenr, Director. 


Pratt institute has announced the resig- 
nation of Mary Wright Plummer, for 15 
years director of the school of library 
science, who leaves to accept a similar 
position in connection with the New York 
public library. The school of library sci- 
ence of Pratt institute will be amalga- 
mated with the Free library of Pratt in- 
stitute under the management of Edward 
Francis Stevens, the librarian. Josephine 
Adams Rathbone, for 15 years senior in- 
structor in the school, has been made 
principal and will conduct the work of 
the classes. 

Simmons college library school 


The instruction of the present term has 
included the following lectures : 

Laura M. Sawyer, ‘Book work with 
the blind.” 

Dr G. E. Wire, “Library housekeep- 
ing and sanitation.” 

H, P. Petey, of Ginn & Co., “The evo- 
lution of the book.” 

Mrs Sara Cone Bryant Borst, two lec- 
tures on “Story telling.” 

Morris Carter, “Books relating to fine 
arts.” This lecture was given in the li- 
brary of the Museum of Fine Arts. 

Mr Elson, of the A. W. Elson Press, 
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two lectures on “Hand processes in book 
illustration.” 

Florence S. Allchin, Simmons ‘06, 
was married on April 6 to the Rev 
Charles W. Iglehart, in Kyoto, Japan. 

Alice W. Higgins, Simmons ‘o6, has 
resigned her position in charge of the 
Children’s department of the Public li- 
brary of Worcester, Mass., to enter upon 
similar work in the Public library of 
Utica, N. Y. 

Ruth B. \[cLean, Simmons ’og, has re- 
turned to the library of the University of 
Illinois as a cataloguer, 

Summer library class 

A general course of instruction will be 
given from July 5 to August 12. Classes 
will be held in cataloging, classification 
—either decimal or expansive—library 
economy and reference. Harriet R. 
Peck, of the Public library of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., will be instructor in charge. 
Florence T. Blunt, reference librarian of 
the Public brary of Haverhill, Mass., 
will be instructor in reference. Gertrude 
L. Allison, of Simmons College library, 
will be the assistant. The tuition for 
the course is $20. As usual, admission 
will be confined to those holding library 
positions or under appointment to such 
positions. 





Syracuse university 

The members of the senior class, un- 
der the charge of the director of the 
school, made the annual trip to visit the 
libraries in Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York and vicinity, April 14-25. Be- 
sides the libraries in these cities, many 
places of interest were visited in the 
time left unassigned for this purpose. 
Among the social pleasures of the trip 
was the opportunity to meet the faculty 
and students of the Drexel Library 
school at afternoon tea, and the reunion 
of the alumni of Syracuse University 
Library school who are located in New 
York city and vicinity. 

Not least in the value of the trip will 
be the large perspective gained and the 
visualization of familiar names of peo- 
ple and places, about which subsequent 
impressions will be grouped with a new 
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interest and meaning. One of the last- 
ing impressions brought home and one 
not without deep inspiration to the stu- 
dents was made by the kindly, helpful 
atmosphere pervading the libraries vis- 
ited, and the tireless patience and uni- 
form courtesy extended to the visitors. 

Maude E. Bloomingdale, ’o2, librarian 
of the Keene (N. H.) public library, 
was married April 29 to Fred P. Beedle 
of that place. 

Elsa M. Oerter, ‘07, has accepted an 
appointment in the Rivington Street 
branch of the New York public library. 

Inez Crandle, ’o8, has left the Engi- 
neering library of New York city to 
become librarian of the Dimmick Memo- 
rial library, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Laura Harris Durand, ’og, has _ re- 
signed from the Cambridge, Mass., pub- 
lic library to accept the position of libra- 
rian of the Public library of Millbrook, 
nN. 3. 

Nellie Banter, ‘og, was married May 2 
to Leonard C. Murray of Watertown, 
ie 

M. J. Ststey, Director. 
Western Reserve university 


The school had the pleasure of hearing 
the following lecturers during the past 
month: Miss Tyler, of the Iowa state 
library commission, gave her interesting 
and inspiring course of Io lectures on 
The administration of the small library ; 
Miss Keffer, professor of art history at 
Lake Erie college, lectured on The selec- 
tion of art books, and Miss Wilde, also 
on the faculty of Lake Erie, lectured on 
Various types of modern religious litera- 
ture: Prof. Allen Severance, on the fac- 
ulty of the university, gave his course of 
three lectures on general bibliography. 

The course in bookbinding conducted 
by Gertrude Stiles, supervisor of binding 
of the Cleveland public library, has also 
been in progress during the month of 
May. This course has been somewhat 
differently presented from any preceding 
year, more time and emphasis having 
been placed on the repairing of books and 
the choice of materials for binding, with 
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less on the actual practice in the process 
of the binding itself. 

The out-of-town visits made by the 
class this spring have included Youngs- 
town, Elyria, Lorain, Willoughby, 
Painesville, and Oberlin. 


A, New Library School 

A library school in connection with the 
New York public library will be opened 
in October. The school will be financed 
ior five years by Andrew Carnegie with 
a yearly appropriation of $15,000. The 
school will be housed in the new central 
building. Admission will be chiefly by 
examinations, exception being made in 
case of college graduates, whose success 
seems to warrant such absolution. The 
usual age limit of 20 years has been 
adopted. 

The course of study for the first year 
will be that of most one-year library 
schools and will carry a certificate. A 
second year of paid practice with some 
instruction in the shape of lectures will 
be offered to recommended certificate 
holders, and satisfactory work for this 
year will be awarded a diploma. 

The object of the school will be two- 
fold, providing the New York public 
libraries with trained assistants and to 
fit for library positions elsewhere suit- 
able candidates who do not wish to re- 
main in New York. The opportunity for 
a variety of practice in the main library 
and its forty branches is likely to be a 
strong feature of the school. 

Entrance examination will be given 
September 8 in the school classroom. 
Mary W. Plummer, for 15 years director 
of the Pratt institute library, will be prin- 
cipal. The remainder of the faculty will 
be announced later. 

Correspondence may be addressed to 
the principal, 476 Fifth ave., New York 
City. 





Maine Summer School 
A library class will be conducted in 
the University of Maine library at Orono, 
July 3-22. Frances Rathbone Coe will 
be instructor. Address Mrs Kate C. 
Estabrook, Orono, Me.. Ch. Maine li- 
brary commission. 


News from the Field 
East 


Mrs Grace K. Haviland, formerly li- 
brarian of the Pubiic library of Marshall- 
town, Ia., has been appointed librarian of 
of the Storrs library, Longmeadow, Mass. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Pawtucket, R. I., records num- 
ber of volumes in the library, 31,453; 
periodicals, 170; circulation, 79,257; 
cardholders, 5,515; per cent of citizens 
using library, 10.6. 


Springfield, Vt., has a population of 
about 4700. The Town library last year 
added 734 books, making a total of 
7460 v. now shelf listed. The library 
was open 305 days and !oaned 46,767 
books and magazines, a gain of 2589 over 
the previous year. Of the books lent, 
14,703 were for children and 2903 were 
sent to the delivery station at North 
Springfield. Two magazine clubs were 
maintained for people outside the vil- 
lage. 

The report of the Public library of 
Somerville, Mass., records considerable 
renovation of the library, new furniture, 
shelving and new books. The library has 
been much disturbed during the year by 
illness and epidemics. Much satisfaction 
is expressed in the codperative work of 
the library and the public schools of 
Somerville. The total circulation of the 
library was 489,363 v., of which 30 per 
cent was non-fiction. Books are circu- 
lated through the fire stations, police 
stations, industrial schools, several clubs, 
hospitals, asylums, and 12 Sunday 
schools. 

The report is the last prepared by the 
late lamented Sam Walter Foss, and it 
is gratifying to note that in speaking of 
the salaries of the assistants he urges that 
they be given at least a living rate of 
wages, in order that the library may ob- 
tain young ladies of the proper caliber 
to fill the places with some degree of 
permanency. 

W. I. Fletcher, for 28 years librarian 


cf Amherst college, has resigned his po- 
sition and will engage in literary work 
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at his home in Amherst. The Carnegie 
pension for college librarians has been 
bestowed on Mr Fletcher. The vacancy 
will be filled by his son, Robert S. 
Fletcher, since 1808 assistant librarian of 
Amherst college, and previously in serv- 
ice in the public libraries of Brooklyn and 
buftalo, N. Y., Bradford and Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

William Isaac Fletcher was librarian 
of Amherst college for 28 years. In 1884 
the college conferred on him the honor- 
ary degree of master of arts. He was for 
five years associated with Dr W. F. Poole 
in charge of the Boston Atheneum and 
was librarian in Lawrence and Water- 
bury and Hartford, Conn. For 15 years 
he conducted a school of library economy 
in Amherst. He is a member, former 
councilor and former president of the 
American library association. He is the 
author of ‘Public libraries in America,” 
is a joint editor of ‘‘Poole’s Index to pe- 
riodical literature,’ and editor of con- 
tinuations of the same from 1882 to 1907, 
editor of “A. L. A. index to general lit- 
erature,” 1893 to 1gor, and of “Codpera- 
tive index to periodicals,” 1883 to 1997. 
He has been a frequent contributor to 
library and literary periodicals. 

Centra! Atlantic 


Alexander Hugh Ross Fraser, for the 
last 20 years librarian of the law li- 
brary of Cornell university, died in 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 9, 1911. 


The New York publie library has 
announced the establishment of a Li- 
brary school, to be held in the Central 
library building, Fifth av. and 42d st. 

Mary W. Plummer, for 15 years past 
director of the Pratt institute library 
school, has been appointed principal of 
the new school, which will open in 
October. Correspondence in regard to 
entrance may be addressed to Miss 
Plummer, at 476 Fifth av., New York. 


The consulting engineer who super- 
vised the electrification of the new library 
building of New York city, speaking 
last month to 300 engineers of the New 
York Electrical Society, described the 
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power plant and meatis for transmitting 
the electricity for lighting and for the 
various purposes for which it will be 
used in the new building. Every wire in 
the building is in an iron conduit and 
so far as is possible with the knowledge 
of electricity at hand, the building is 
absolutely fireproof. 


Edward W. Mealey, for many years 
connected with the library work in Mary- 
land, particularly in Hagerstown, died 
April 28, after a brief illness. The press 
of the city speak of him as probably be- 
ing the most prominent citizen of Ha- 
gerstown, and one who was the orig- 
inator and force behind most of the 
public improvements of the community. 
He was especially interested in the 
movement which resulted in the Wash- 
ington County free library, of which he 
was president of the board of trustees. 
He took a deep interest in library af- 
fairs, and not only gave the most serious 
attention to the development of the li- 
brary as a_ trustee, but contributed 
largely from his own means toward its 
support. 


The annual report of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh records: Total num- 
ber of volumes, 358,732; 240,221 v. in 
the lending collections; total circulation 
from the lending coliections, 11.341,789 
v.: borrowers’ cards in force, 120,269; 
population, 553,905, making the circula- 
tion per capita two and one-tenth, inclu- 
sive of Allegheny City. Basing it on 
Pittsburgh proper would make the Cir- 
culation per capita two and cight-tenths, 
and the total use of tiie library five and 
three-tenths volumes. During the year 
five reference lists were issued, and 25 
books were reviewed at length in the 
Bulletin. The technology department has 
shown decided growth in its use, and 
has been built up specially strong in the 
following lines: building codes, experi- 
ment stations, house organs, municipal 
advertising, membership lists, and trade 
catalogs. There were 31 groups of home 
libraries and 61 clubs maintained during 
the vear, with a circulation of 14,982 v 
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Agnes Van Valkenberg has been ap- 
pointed a member of the faculty of the 
New York City library school recently 
established. 

Willis Kerr, for the past seven years 
librarian of the Westminster college of 
Fulton, Mo., has been appointed libra- 
iian at the Kansas state normal school. 
He will assume his new duties Septem- 
ber 1. 

Dr. W. H. Bills of Allegan, Mich., has 
presented to the city a circulating library 
for the shut-ins of the town. It was 
given as a memorial to an invalid sister. 
It will form part of the Allegan town- 
ship library, and books will be delivered 
free to any invalid desiring them. 

The report of the Public library of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, records a circulation 
of 37,989 v. During the year goo new 
readers were registered. The plan of 
Sunday opening of the reading room was 


begun and continued satisfactorily. The 
librarian, Charlotte Goetzman, was 


obliged to resign on account of family 
illness. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Cedar Rapids, la., records a circula- 
tion of 60,861 aduit and 29,235 juvenile 
books and 28,386 books through the 
schools, making the total number issued 
118,482. Additions, 4088; number of 
borrowers, 11,342. 

The expenditures of the library were: 
Salaries, $4823; books, $3228; periodi- 
cals, $407; binding, $723; total, $12,281. 

The city attorney reinteroreted the law 
so the board of three trustees which had 
been appointed under the commission 
form of government was changed to a 
board of nine. 

Stacks were added giving the much- 
needed shelf room. One tewnship made 
arrangements with the library board sa 
that their residents might enjoy the priv- 
ileges of the library under the new law. 


The sixteenth annual report of the 
John Crerar library of Chicago an- 


nounces the court ruling adversely in re- 
gard to placing the library in Grant park, 
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A petition for a rehearing in the Supreme 
court will be made. 

The library now contains 268,153 v., 
81,000 pamphlets, 2781 maps and plates, 
receives currently 3240 periodicals and 
8595 other serial publications. Nearly 
434,000 books and periodicals were used 
in the library last year, and the record of 
attendance was 138,553. The building 
fund at the present time amounts to 
$954,908; the book fund now stands at 
$429,839. The library carries an insur- 
ance of $382,000. The operating income 
for the year was $217,302; operating ex- 
penses for the year $155,686. The re- 
port notes that the changes in the staff 
have been unusuaily numerous during 
the year, 12 resignations, six dismissals 
and five long absences. The net loss 
from the shelves for the year was 79 vol- 
umes, 54 of which were taken from the 
medical department, and those probably 
by one or two individuals. A fewer num- 
ber of periodicals and loss by mutilation 
are recorded, 


The sixth biennial report of the Min- 
nesota public library commission shows 
decided progress in the results accom- 
plished in the establishment of libraries, 
in increased efficiency in libraries lately 
established, and the system of traveling 
libraries. The field work, the summer 
school for library training and other spe- 
cial features of library development show 
satisfactory statistics. The commission 
has. held meetings with groups of library 
trustees in adjacent neighborhoods with 
the most satisfactory results. The dis- 
trict teachers’ meetings afford an oppor- 
tunity which has been utilized to present 
exhibitions of books, aids in book selec- 
tion, and library methods for school li- 
braries. The work with institutional li- 
braries, in the state’s charitable and 
correction work, has been very satisfac- 
tory, and the work has made a decided 
place for itself not only with the inmates, 
but with the management of the same. 
There has been encouraging increase in 
appropriations, better recognition of the 
library as a civic institution, and more 
interest in extension work throughout 
the state. In the report of the traveling 
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libraries the most important develop- 
ments are the large increase in reference 
work for clubs and individuals and 
greater interest in agricultural books. 
The codperation with the Extension de- 
partment of the State school of agricul- 
ture has been a very important step. 


The report of the Public library of 
Dubuque, Ia., records a total circulation 
of 99,484 v., with 41,950 bound volumes 
in the library. During the year 825 new 
readers were registered, making a total 
of 13,112 card-holders. The fund for 
support was $9955; expended for books, 
$1669; binding, $422; periodicals, $293: 
salaries, $4330. During the vear two be- 
quests of $1000 were received, $100 for 
additional magazines and newspapers, a 
set of Harvard classics and three valu- 
able oil paintings for the art room. A 
“complete works’ department has been 
established and the shelves following fic- 
tion have been given up to the new and 
attractive editions of complete works of 
standard authors. This experiment was 
begun last year and the increase in the 
circulation of books other than fiction has 
been noticeable. The reading of one of 
the books in a set usually arouses a de- 
sire for something else by the same 
writer. The works of the following au- 
thors are now in this department: 
Aldrich, Bronte, Burns, Dickens, Dumas, 
Harte, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Lever, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Macaulay, Poe, 
Smollett, Stevenson, Stowe, and Warner. 


The recent report of the Wisconsin 
free library commission has some rather 
interesting facts relative to the coopera- 
tion between the Wisconsin commission 
and the Library school. 

The Wisconsin library school is unique 
among library schools in that it is the 
only one maintained by a library’ com- 
mission. The commission is unique in 
that it is the only one maintaining a 
library school. The advantages are mu- 
tual. 

The libraries of the state have profited 
since they have been aided not only by 
the commission workers but by the in- 
structional staff of the school, and have 
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had at their disposal the services of a 
considerable number of students fresh 
from technical training. No other com- 
mission has been able to give to the libra- 
ries of its state anything like the amount 
of time that has been given to the libra- 
ries of our state under this arrangement. 
The Wisconsin commission gives assist- 
ance which would be impossible without 
the school. The instructional staff of the 
school has constituted an advisory and 
consulting board and has been appealed 
to again and again to meet difficulties 
arising in the state. During the year end- 
ing June 30, Igog, the members of the 
staff made 162 regular supervisory visits 
to 108 libraries. During the vear ending 
June 39, 1910, they made 217 such visits 
to 150 libraries. 

Another phase of the field work is that 
of the students of the library school, each 
of whom must give two months of time 
to practical work in the libraries of the 
state. During 1909 the technical work 
done by these students in the libraries 
of the state aggregated a total of 38 
months, or more than the. equivalent 
of the entire time of three skilled 
workers for a year. During 1910 the 
technical work thus done aggregated 
a total of 52 months, or more than the 
equivaient of the entire time of four 
skilled workers for the full vear. The 
report suggests that the cooperation be- 
tween the library school and the commis- 
sion has been of great vaiue to the libra- 
ries of the state, that the doing of the 
work has been most excellent practical 
experience for the students and that the 
fact that the members of the instructional 
staff constantly go about the state visit- 
ing libraries, large and small, and coming 
into contact with actual library conditions 
gives to their instructional work a prac- 
tical value that it might not otherwise 
possess. 

The report indicates that the commis- 
sion, in aiding libraries, emphasizes the 
following features: The financial re- 
sources of the city library, the library as 
a social force, men’s reading rooms, 
municipal reference, codperation with 
schools, and work with children. In this 
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latter connection mention is made of some 
carefully guarded experiments with mov- 
ing pictures, 

West 


The sixth annual report of the Public 
library of Lawrence, Kan., records a cir- 
culation of 46,725 v., with 10,362 v. on 
the shelves. The decrease in the use of 
fiction, probably due to the slow purchase 
of new fiction, is offset by a consider- 
able gain in the circulation of non-fiction. 
Many extended privileges have been 
granted to the teachers in public schools. 
The 679 v. added to the library are en- 
tered in the report by titles under classes. 


Zu Adams, librarian of the Kansas 
state historical society, died April 12. 
She held the position in the State his- 
torical society for 35 years, practically 
ever since the society was formed. The 
death of Miss Adams is a great loss, not 
only to the State historical society, as she 
was probably the best informed person 
on Kansas history material in the state, 
but to the library interests, as she had 
long been an active worker in library ex- 
tension in Kansas. The State historical 
society will have an oil painting of Miss 
Adams hung on the walls of the society's 
rooms in the Capitol at Topeka. 

South 


Elfrida Everhart resigned her position 
as reference librarian of the Carnegie 
library of Atlanta and as instructor in 
the librarian training school June 1. Her 
marriage to Ralph Brainerd Van Wornor 
will take place in July. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Waco, Tex., records number of books 
in library, 12,626; card holders, 7045 ; 
circulation for home use, 51,371, of which 
33 per cent was juvenile; fiction, 53 per 
cent of the whole. The auditorium in 
the building is a source of revenue to the 
library. 

State librarian E. W. Winkler of 
Texas contributed an article in the April 
number of the Texas Historical Associa- 
tion Quarterly, entitled “Some historical 
activities of the Texas library and his- 
torical commission.” The article con- 
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tains a brief historical account of the 
Texas library commission law with a 
summary of its provisions, and an excel- 
lent summary of the activities of the 
commission in the particular direction in- 
dicated by the title. 


Pacific coast 
Harriet L. Young, for many vears 
superintendent of the library work for 
the blind in San Francisco, died April 27. 


Canada 

Herbert Killam, for a number of years 
librarian of the Yarmouth public library 
in Nova Scotia, became reference libra- 
rian of the Provincial library of British 
Columbia at Victoria. Mr Willam will 
have charge of a system of traveling 
libraries sent out in British Columbia. 





A selected list of references on boy- 
cotts and injunctions in iabor disputes 
has been compiled under the direction of 
H. H. B. Meyer, of the Library of Con- 
gress. It may be had from Government 
Printing Office for 10 cents. 





A. C. McClurg & Co. have reprinted 
the list of technical books issued in 1905. 
The catalog has been brought up to date, 
and a supplement of 66 pages has been 
added, consisting of books recommended 
by the Pratt institute free library of 
3rooklyn. The catalog is arranged 
alphabetically under subjects, and the 
contents of many volumes are given, 
while explanatory notes are given for a 
great many others. <A list of technical 
periodicals, with subscription prices, 
closes the catalog. 





A bibliography of lists of soldiers who 
have served in the regular and volunteer 
armies and navies of the United States. 
colonial and constitutional, has just ap- 
peared in a reprint, Series A, No. 36, 
from the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register. The list was pre- 
pared by Mary Ellen Baker, head cata- 
loger of Bryn Mawr college library, and 
is limited to printed books and pam- 
phlets cataloged in the late New York 
state library. 
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LIBRARY ORDERS 


We have conducted a special department for many years 
that has been exceptionally successful in filling book orders 
from Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
No house in the entire country has better facilities for hand- 
ling this class of business, as our comprehensive stock cover- 
ing all departments of literature and all grades of books, 
together (with our long experience, enables us to give the 
most efficient service possible. 


We are constantly augmenting our regular stock with pur- 
chases of special items that are offered at decidedly favorable 
prices. 


This Month’s Offer 
APPLETON’S NEW PRACTICAL CYCLOPAEDIA 


Six Volumes 
Buckram binding, published at $18.00 net. Our price $9.75. 
Half Morocco binding, published at $24.00 net. Our price $12.75. 


What the A. L. A. Booklist says about this: 

“A small cyclopaedia having several features that recommend it for library use. 
The subject matter is well up to date; articles are brief, well proportioned and 
simply written; the pronunciation is given where needed; the abbreviations are only 
the obvious, well-known ones; the system of cross reference is good. Many of the 
full-page plates are useful, the twenty-four colored maps the ones most needed. Of 
the numerous text illustrations the majority are well chosen. An analytical index 
gives references to minor subjects that are discussed or mentioned in the text under 
different headings; a synthetical index groups under the large subjects titles of all 
subjects that fall under them. It fills the gap for an inexpensive cyclopaedia for the 
= “ced doing little reference work and for the reference library in grammar 
schools. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 
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Library Bureau Charging System 


A charging system is necessary in every library. 


It should, with the least 


possible expenditure of time and labor, show the whereabouts of every piece of 
library property loaned, the name and address of the person responsible and the 


date for its return. 


Long experience in dealing with the needs of libraries, large 


and sthall, leads to the recommendation of this system, because of the simplicity 


and exactness of the record, as well as the 


time of the librarian. 


economy both on first cost and in the 


This system consists in the use of (1) a borrower’s card for each person 
entitled to draw books, (2) a card pocket for each book, (3) a book card (charg- 
ing card) for each book, (4) guide cards printed with the days of the month, to 
show due books, (5) a charging case or receptacle with date guides for holding 
the book cards of the books which are out, and (6) a book or cards for registra- 


tion of borrowers. 

The borrower’s card is the key- 
note of this system, placing definite 
responsibility in the care of public 
property on every card holder. 


The borrower’s card bears his name, 
address, registry number and any 
other data the library may choose to 
put on it, with spaces for charging the 
books borrowed. 





1S ENTITLED TO DRAW BOOKS FROM THE 


CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


AND IS RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL BOOKS TAKEN 
ON THIS CARD. 
ove | RETURNED ou RETURNED 






































Reduced facsimile 
No. 1127.1 Borrower's Card 
See catalog for prices 


Each book card, often called charg- 
ing card, represents a book. The call 
numbers, the author and title of the 
book, are written on it. It is ruled for 
the entries necessary to charge bor- 
rowed books. 
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Reduced facsimile 
‘No. 1145 Book Card 
See catalog for prices 
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Library Rules. 


I Library hours A. M 
to P M. every day ex- 
cept 
II]. One volume 
may be drawn by 
each reader and 
kept two weeks 
IJ. A fine of 
I cent a day shall 
be paid for each 
book kept over- 
time. 
IV All losses or 
injury beyond reason- 
4 able wear, must be 
promptly adjusted 














Acme Library Card Pocket. 


Made by Library Bureau. 


‘Keep Your Card in this Pocket. 





























For use in smaller libraries, 
for accurately filing the book 
cards, which compose _ the 
library’s record of loaned 
books. In large institutions 
the L. B. charging desk is 
generally used. All L. B. 
charging trays are of the 
best selected quarter-sawed 
antique oak and are carefully 
made with dove-tailed joints 
in the same manner as our 
standard card cabinets. All 
trays are fitted with angle 
blocks which allow the proper 
slant to cards for. ease in 
reading. 


The book pocket, preferably the 
Acme No. 1165.11, for holding the card 
belonging to the book when it is in 
the library, should be pasted on the 
inside of the front cover, so that the 
cards cannot slip out in handling the 
book. The borrower’s card can be 
stored in the book pocket while the 
book is in his possession. 








No. 1203 Single section tray 
See catalog for prices; also for larger 
cases and counter service 


Library Bureau 


Chicago 


New York Boston 
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Wm. H. Rademaekers 
IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 


BINDER FOR THE NEWARK FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Corner Chester Ave. and Oraton St. - Newark, New Jersey 


We make a specialty of Library Binding, and to show a sample of our workmanship will bind free of 
charge ahy two 12mos sent to us by prepaid express. 

All books are returned within four weeks of their arrival at the bindery. 

Our Book Department: The Fairy Library, 25 vols.. including Lang’s, Andersen’s, Grimm’s and 
others, bound in Holliston Library Buckram, 75c, and in half pigskin or cowhide, 80c per volume. 
Send for complete list, 











‘Throughout its thirty years of honorable life 
THE DIAL has been to librarians our most 
useful, dependable, and most discriminating critic 


of current books.’’ janes | WYER. JR. 


Director of the New York State Library, 
and President of the American Library Association 


Specimen copies sent free on request. ,THE DIAL CO., 410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








GILBERT D. EMERSON 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING JAMES BROWN 
209 North Eleventh Street. | PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKBINDER 
184 THIRD ST, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


When you are annoyed with badly bound 
books and high prices for their rebinding, 
D I R T A N D F I N G E R send for Brown’s prices and circular, give 
hi a trial, or ask any of the twenty 
MARKS SUCCESSFULLY saeeuitee he wane tor if he does good 


REMOVED FROM THE work and gives the most for the money. 

He sews all his books with the very 
: strongest thread on linen joints at begin- 
P A G E S O F B O O K S ning and end, using the best materials for 
covering. 

His half-leather and duck styles have 
a patent finger-tip that librarians speak 
of highly. When a book is taken from 
——e the shelf anyone is liable to loosen the 
back, but with his improvement this is 
impossible. As the top of back is firm as 
the board, and the bottom does not rub 


icc. on the shelf, both binding and book must 
Torn Leaves Mended. Miss last longer and be cheapest in the end. 


ing Corners Replaced. 
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London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 
24 Bedford St., Strand 27-29 West 23d St. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 





Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on the 
most favorable terms. ; 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 
that of any other concern in the trade. ; ns 
This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 
ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE... Allinquiries given careful ¢s@ expert attention. ; 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

















HIVERS’ BINDINGS have obtained recognition throughout the 
C library world for STRENGTH and FLEXIBILIT Y—lasting 
qualities—but in the past it has been more or less gently urged that 

they might be more attractive looking. 

STRONGER BINDINGS THAN CHIVERS ARE IM- 
POSSIBLE AND NOT NEEDED. WE NOW SUPPLY 
BETTER LOOKING BINDINGS. 

In order to improve the appearance of our books we have had lettering 
especially designed for the titles wherever the narrowness or width of the 
back and the length of the title render it desirable. This, and the new deco- 
rated backs, give a distinctive appearance to CHIVERS’ present-day work. 

We solicit correspondence with librarians who are desirous of effect- 
ing economy in the service of their books. We have suggestions to make, 
arising out of our extended experience with Library wear and tear. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO.., 
911-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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EVERY Librarian Ought to Have 
EVERY One of These Books 





Subject Index to the A. L. A. Booklist 


The best list of books since the A. L. A. Catalog. Price, 40 
cents. 


Cataloging for Small Libraries 
By Theresa Hitchler. Price, 15 cents. 


Selected List of Music and Books About Music for Public Libraries 
By Louisa M. Hooper. Price, 25 cents. 


U. S. Government Documents in Small Libraries 
By J. I. Wyer, Jr. Price, 15 cents. 


550 Children’s Books 


A purchase list for public libraries. By Harriet H. Stanley. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Magazines for the Small Library 


By Katharine MacDonald Jones. Suggests the best invest- 
ment for your magazine appropriation. Price, 10 cents. 


Guide to Reference Books 
By Alice B. Kroeger. Teaches a knowledge of reference 
books quickly, and serves as a guide to their selection. 
New edition. Price, $1.50. 








American Library Association 
PUBLISHING BOARD 
78 E. Washington St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Library Bureau Deliveries 


The first 200 orders received in March, 1911 (orders numbered 
34100 to 34299 inclusive), were tabulated for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the actual time between receipt of order and delivery. 


Supplies—(Schedule calls for shipment within three days): 


133 orders received. 
77 shipped day received. 
5 shipped day after received. 
2 shipped between 3rd and 7th day. 
1 shipped on 13th day. 
2 shipped on 16th day. 
1 shipped on 19th day. 
5 (for revised D. C.) held awaiting publication. 


Cards and Pockets ruled or printed to order—(Schedule 
varies depending on number of operations necessary) : 


31 orders received. 
5 shipped within 7 days. 
6 shipped between 7th and roth day. 
18 shipped between 1oth and 15th day. 
shipped on 17th day. 
shipped on 24th day. 


~ 


Stock Library Furniture, oak, standard finish—(Schedule 
calls for shipment within two weeks) : 
14 orders received. 
9 shipped within 7 days. 
3 shipped between 7th and 14th day. 
2 shipped on the 15th day. 


Steel Stack—(Schedule calls for shipment between 30 and go 
days, depending on size and character of contract): 
8 orders received. 
3 shipped within 30 days. 
5 in process of construction. 


Special Furniture—(Schedule calls for shipment between 45 and 
go days, depending upon size and character of contract): 
6 orders received. 
3 shipped within 45 days. 
3 in process of construction. 


Special Finish Stock Furniture—(Schedule calls for shipment 
from 15 to 30 days): 
8 orders received. 
2 shipped within 15 days. 
5 shipped between 15th and 2oth day. 
1 shipped on 28th day. 


This table, compiled from actual records of orders received and 
shipped, emphasizes the fact that Library Bureau, with its increased 
factory facilities and large stock of library supplies and furniture, gives. 
exceptionally good service in making prompt shipment. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


Boston Chicago New York 
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Three Southwest travel art booklets you will enjoy reading: 
“To California Over the Santa Fé Trail,’ 
“Titan of Chasms” (Grand Canyon), and 
“The California Limited.” 
Mailed free on request. They are profusely illustrated. 
The California Limited, train of luxury, is finer ‘Santa Fe All the Way,” through the South- 
than ever this season. Exclusively first class. west land of enchantment. Has a Pullman for 


Runs daily between Chicago- Kansas City Grand Canyon of Arizona—the world’s scenic 
and Los Angeles - San Diego - San Francisco. wonder. Fred Harvey dining-car meals, too. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, A.T.&S.F. Ry. System, 1050 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


“@liforni a)imited 
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a bd BRONZE TABLET 
Made by Jno. Williams, Inc. 
Erected In Holyoke Public Library, Holyoke, Mass. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Estimates Furnished 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inec-, Bronze Foundry, 556 
West 27th Street, New York City. Casters of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” tablet erected at Fort 
McHenry, Md., Bronze Doors U. S. Capitol Build- 
ing, Bronze Doors C ongressional Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., ordered by the U. S. Government. 
Bronze Doors Boston Public L ibrary. Send for 
our magazine**American Art in Bronze and Iron” 
No. 1, illustrating bronze memorial tablets. Free. 


“Your Architect knows Jno. Williams, Inc.” 


SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO 


William R. Jenkins Co. 


Publishers, Booksellers 
Stationers and Printers 


851-853 Sixth Ave., Cor. 48th St., New York 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHER S 








Including Including 


FRENCH | MEDICAL 
BOOKS 


and Works concerning 


HORSES, CATTLE 
Foreign DOGS 


BOOKS ("Kina 


Special facilities for supplying Schools, 
Colleges and Libraries. Catalogues on 
Application. 


Spanish, Italian 


German and other 























Library Supplies 


Adjustable Book 
| Covers — Library 
numbers gum- 
med and _ perfo- 






| rated always in 
| Stock—also alpha- 
bets of various 
sizes. 


HO0G ANV SLIS 


For sale by 
stationers or by 


The Ven Everen Co. 
60 Ann St. - - N. Y. 


The Book Covers are made of tough, strong 
paper and are inexpensive, efficient 
and easily put on. 




















JULIA E. ELLIOTT EMILY TURNER 
5706 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 27 East 22d St., New York 
Private and Busiress Libraries catalogued. 
Bibliographical and Research Work undertaken. 
Books and Periodicals, Commercial and Municipal 
Records indexed. 


Competent workers sent to any locality where trained 
service is needed. 








WILLIAM A. OTIS 


AND 
EDWIN H. CLARK 


ARCHITECTS 
105 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


SPECIALISTS IN 
LIBRARY WORK 
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i UNQUESTIONABLY 
THE GREATEST BOOK IN YEARS 


MY LIFE 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


RICHARD WAGNER 


Written by one of the most striking personalities of modern 
times; kept secret, for urgent reasons, during the twenty-eight 
years since the author’s death; this great work is now to be pub- 
lished in Germany, England, ‘the United States and many other 


countries. 
THINK OF IT! 


Wagner wrote this autobiography from memoranda that he 
had kept for thirty-five years; a king transcribed part of it at his 
dictation; some eminent literary critics who have seen the manu- 
script say that this is one of the most remarkable books of recent 
times, and will stand among the world’s most famous auto- 
biographies. 


The way in which this remarkable autobiography came to be written and kept 
secret for forty years is a matter of more than usual interest. Between the years 1868 
and 1873 Wagner compiled his memoirs from diaries and other memoranda which he 
had kept for thirty-five years. As these memoirs were extremely frank, and discussed 
not only the affairs of the author, but the affairs and characteristics of prominent 
people of the time who were well known to the writer, W agner took the utmost pre- 
cautions to keep his worka secret. The book was set up by French compositors who 
did not understand German; twelve copies were printed and the type was then dis- 
tributed. Of these twelve copies, eight were intrusted to Frau Cosima Wagner, and 
four copies were distributed among the author's nearest and dearest friends. The 
greatest care was exercised in the event of the death of any of these five people that 
the closely guarded memoirs should be turned over to one of the survivors. In this 
way the secret was kept so closely that, although Wagner died twenty-eight years ago, 
very few people, even in Germany, have known his Autobiography was in existence 
Its publication means the release to the artistic and music-loving public of the civi- 
lized world of a book of the most intense interest. 

PL. 


NOW READY 


opp TWO LARGE VOLUMES WITH PORTRAITS 
OF THE AUTHOR. BOXED. 


PRICE, $8.50 NET. EXPRESSAGE EXTRA. 
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New York 
Please send me 
your circular des- 
sprfucnuitets \ DODD, MEAD 
She Autobiography 9 . 
of RICHARD WAGNER, ‘ 

NEN AR re Ree Bg Publishers New York 
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